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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches and Me- 
moirs ; collected by Letitia Matilda Haw- 
kins. Vol. i. 8vo. pp.352. London 1822, 
F.C. & J. Rivington. 
Tak lady to whom we ate indebted for this 
original volume appears to be a genuine 
Buve-Strocnine of the last generation. As 
the daughter of Sir John Hawkins, the great 
Historias ef Masic, she had opportunities of 
meéting a maltitade of the most éminent 
men who lived during the latter half ef the 
eighteenth century ; and she has preserved 
such a store of anecdotes concerning them, 
that her work.bids fair to be handed down 
to another century with their memories, and 
to amuse the public as long as the names of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Handel, Ho- 
race Walpole, Hurd, Warburton, Hoadley, 
Mead, Gostling—in short of all the distin- 
guished in letters, the arts, music, medicine, 
&c. continue to excite curiosity and interest. 
‘Nor are the style and fashion of this produc- 
‘tion wnsuited to its matter. It exhibits as 
specimen of perfect gossiping. A few of 
the stories, exceedingly well known, are iti- 
troduced with all the ceremony of the Old 
Scheo ping no feelings will be hurt, and 
calling witnesses'to vouch. for their teath— 
till we cannot help jing. as heartily at 
“thelli, as at-the number of cap igi 
‘anecdotes which enrich this singular miscel- 
lany. Even the fathering of such Joe Miil- 
lers as painting’ the Red Sea with Pharaoh 
aud his host iuvisible on Hogarth, is rather 
ludicrous than tiresome. 
The preface is, like the main work, unique. 
Fhe ancient custom of panegyrizing every 
woul that can be lugged into mention is car- 
ried to its acme ; and the autlior professes 
‘the stoutest determination to record nothing 
disagreeable to any person. We confess we 
‘are wicked enough to rejoice that she has 
been far from keeping her word ; and, as our 
extracts must show, has on the contrary told 
as many piquant things as if she had in- 
tended severity. There is another feature in 
this book which has entertained us vastly ; 
it is the importance occasionally attached to 
little personal or family details. Thus, de- 
fending her father against some imputations 
about Dr. Hawkesworth, she says, 
“ Hawkeswort) had been long dismissed 
from my father’s friendship for a most flagrant 
ach of every thing honourable, by cabal- 
ng with servants, offering a harbour to my 
apother’s maid when dismissed, and taking 
up the cause of our nurse-maid, who ha 
met the same punishment for setting in the 
Dursery an example of the most absurd re- 
bellious daintiness.” - - - 
Bat with alt these peculiarities, which in- 


. deed rather add to our zest in perusing this 


volume, it contains so magy curious state- 
ments and lively traits of tharacter, that it 
must, we think, be very popular. Our duty to- 
wards our readers is of a very easy and plea- 
Sant kind. The highly amusing writer has ob- 


original} 


served no order of march, but has strang her 
pearls together as they came to hand,—giving 
here an account of her father’s neighbours in 
Twickenham, there of his musical friends, now 
of those who visited at his table, and then of 
those who were met at the houses of friends. 
Thus our Review will be, what we are sure 
every reader will like, a cento of anecdotes, 

“*. . - At Hampton, and in its neighbour- 
hood, Mr. and Mrs. Garrick took the rank 
of the noblesse :—his highly-finished manners, 
and his lady’s elegance of taste, making their 
house and themselves very attractive. Yet 
I do not recollect that there was in them any 
of that calculated display now much too 
common. I never heard noble visitors) 
named, or any affected intimacies with great’ 
people brought forward. In short (to use a 
tashionable phrase) every thing was in ‘ too 
good taste,’ to admit of any departures from 
moderation. His establishment was distin- 
guishing—he drove four horses when going 
to: town—and he had two nieces, of whose 
wxe-echoed praises I was duly jealous. 

‘* The natural expression of his countenance 
was far from that placidity which the por- 
trait Mr. Langton possessed indicated. I) 
confess [ was afraid of him, more so than I 
was of Johnson, whom I knew not to be, 
nor could suppose he ever would be thought 
to Res an ererdinny man, Garrick had 
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detaining me standing first on one foot an 

then on the other, till I was weary, which 
my father, I believe, seldom: observed ‘with- 
out recollecting ‘ the lion dandling the kid.’ 

‘“*T have heard much of Garrick’s un- 
veiled vanity when abroad, particularly at 
Rome; where inquiring what was said of 
him, he was answered—‘ Only that Garrick 
and his wife are come.’ - - - 

“There exists (perhaps little known,) a 
very singular portrait of Mrs. Garrick, in 
the possession of a lady at Twickenham, in 
features and the expression of her counte- 
nance certainly very strongly resembling 
what I recollect her to have been about the 
year 1770; though, if the dress was the 
fashion of the time, painted Tong before. 
Mrs. Anne Welch, the intimate friend of 
Johnson, and well known amongst that host 
of friendships, thought it probably not by 
Rosalba, but by Liotard, whose portrait is in 
the gallery at Strawberry-hill. It is in a 
dress not much differing from that of a 
Quaker. -- - 

** Foote, it is well known, went to Strat- 
ford purposely to laugh at and caricature 
Garrick’s Jubilee; and I never can forget 
the merriment: excited in my mind by the 
anecdotes of his manner of doing this. His 
meeting, early one morning, in the streets of 
Stratford, an Essex ‘squire, full dressed in 
blue and silver, whosé countenance expressed 
a kind of vagrant curiosity—the ‘squire’s ask- 
ing him, as it’ doubting of the’ worthiness of 
its object in the present instance, what all 


nay, almost lamentation, that he had been 
‘ brought out of Essex’ by the report of the 
jubilee, and Foote’s eutting query, with a 
stare that may be imagined, ‘ Out of Essex ! 
—and pray Sir, who drove you?’ ” 

Dr. Hawkins’ opinion of Garrick is rather 
extraordinary : 

** As a comic dramatist he gave him high 
credit ;—as an actor, too, I think he pre- 
ferred him in comedy ;—as a poet he con- 
temned him, and was very angry with his 
prologues and epilogues, as frivolous and 
vapid; but here I would plead, in defence of 
my subject, what always appeared to me a 
strongly prejudiced judgment in my father 
against modern poetry in general. - - - 

“¢ The Marchioness of Tweedale had been 
‘Lady Fratices Carteret, a daughter of the 
Eafl of Granville, whom, I believe, I may 


read Lord Granville, and had been 
brougit up by her jacobite aunt Lady Wors- 
ley, on€of the most zealous of that party. 
The Marchioness herself told my father, that 
on her aunt's upbraiding her when a child, 
with not attending prayers, she answered 
‘ that she me eel ladyship did not pray for 
the King.’ lot pray for the King?’ said 
Lady Worsley, * who says this? I will have 
you and.those. who-sent xg know that I do 
pray for the King;+-bat I do not think it 
Necessary to tell Almighty who is King.” 
Phe houses nearest us in the village 
re. have afforded matter of amusement, 
had my father purchased his a few years 
sooner. That nearest had been the abode of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whom I need 
no otherwise describe than by naming her. 
My father had a traditionary recollection in 
his mind, thatthe celebrated quarrel or cool- 
ness between ‘her ladyship and Pope, ori- 
ginated there, in the return of a borrowed 

ait of sheets unwashed ; but which was the 
ender, and which the borrower in this case, 
I do not remember.” - - 

Of Mrs, Clive, among other. tales, it is 
said— 

‘I know not whether I tell what is new 
or stale, in reporting the disappointment of 
one of her maid-servants, to whom she had 
given an admission to see her act. When the 
servant was asked how she liked her mistress 
on the stage, she said ‘ she saw no difference 
between her there and at home.’ It is most 
probable from this, that the character in 
which she had seen her, was Nell in the farce 
of ‘ The Devil to Pay.’*- - - 

* One-circumstance attached to the bio- 
graphy of Mead ought not to be omitted. He 
had had a personal quarrel with Dr. Wood- 
ward,—whase memory Foote has assisted to 

reserve, but in a way just contrary to what 
he himself designed,—and Dr, M. had, I be- 
lieve, inflicted on him that corporal chastise- 
ment, under which no gentleman is patient, 
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* [have heard it said that she once attempted 
Shiylock,‘and with the Jewish accent ; but the 








this meant;—his unfortunate expression, 


effect was too ludicrous to be endured.—H. H, 
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but which Woodward thought fit to take 
philosophically. Ranelagh was at that time 
a morning amusement in warm weather, and 
while the affair was still recent, the beaten 
Doctor went.there to. seek recreation. His 
manner, my father used to describe as sin- 
gularly and ludicrously mincing and affected, 
Seating himselfin a box, he called to a waiter 
to bring him ‘ something cooling ;’ he seemed 
to have no choice amongst the things offered 
for his acceptance, but continued to desire 
to have * something cooling,’ till the waiter, 
perhaps tired of trying to please, asked him, 
in a tone peculiarly audible, whether he 
chose ‘a little mead.’ Perhaps he might 
then fix his election on the thing least cool- 
ing ; but this I am not authorised to say. - - 

‘¢ T have been surprised in finding, parti- 
cularly in the Chevalier Johnstone’s Me- 
moirs, the character of Sir John Cope so 
much raised. Iam certain that he was ill 
thonght of at the time; and I remember my 
mother’s saying, that when his tent was pil- 
laged after his defeat, a quantity of choco- 
late was found in it, of ‘the use of which the 
bg ag were so ignorant, that they took 
it for some composition prepared in case of 
wounds, and cried it in the camp as ‘ Johnny 
Cope’s plaster. - - - 

“ There exists a mistaken notion respect- 
ing a reservation of Great Tower-hill, as a 
‘place of execution for Peers ; and the appro- 
priation of Little Tower-hill to that of Com- 
moners. I have the best authority, both by 
private character and public situation, for 
saying that this is erroneous.. When I have 
named the Chamberlain of London, (1822,) 
I am sure of eredit-; he told me that the 
usual place of executing rebels on Great 
Tower-hill, was at the front of a house near 
the ere leading from Mincing-lane, which 
the sheriff hired for the purpose, at the stated 
“price of 501. When Mr. Radcliffe was to be 
executed, the owner demanded 1001, which 
Mr. Alsop, the then sheriff, refused to give, 
saying that the exact place of execution not 
being 2 he would have it on Little 
Tower-hill, rather than submit to such an 
imposition. He made good his threat.. On 
the next occasion, the usual place was offered 
at the original price. - - - 

---‘*A Baronet who must be nameless, 
who propesed té Visit Rome, and previously 
tolearn the language; but by some strange 
mistake or imposition, engaged a German 


ceeded in the study of it vigorously for three 
months, before he discovered his error. This 
fact Horace Walpole related at Mrs. Vesey’s, 
in the hearing of the veracious Bennet Lang- 
ton, from whom I had it. - -- 

‘¢T wish I had soouer lighted on an anec- 
dote ex nen | a very worthy modest young 
map, connected by marriage with the house 
of Wright and Mauduit, whom my father, 
when himself young, knew and valued. He 
was walking with a-friend in the Mall of 
St. James’s Park, when they met two fine 

oung women, drest, in straw hats, and at 

east to appearance unattended. His friend 
offered him a bet, that he did not go up to 
one of those rastic beauties, and salute her. 
He accepted the bet, and in a very civil man- 
ner, and probably explaining the cause of his 
baldness, he thought himself sure of success, 
when he became aware that it was the Prin- 
cess Caroline, daughter of George II., who 
with one of her sisters was taking the re- 
freshment of a walk in complete disguise. In 


don, and retreated, while their Royal High- 
nesses with great good-humour laughed at 
his mistake. - -'- 

“TI cannot dismiss this medical part of my 
early recollection, without asking, whether 
the reader is acquainted with the name of a 
coffee-house disputant, well known, about the 


the Custom-house, and whose terse sayings 
were long remembered? I think it was at 
the then fashionable place of rendezvous for 
persons of his arguing talents, Rothmell’s 
Coffee-house in Covent-garden, that the con- 
versation turning one evening upon the pro- 
fession of medicine, Saxby said drily, ‘ All 
I know of it is this; the ancients tried to 
make a science of it, and failed ;—the moderns 
have tried to make a trade of it, and have 
succeeded.’ - - - 
--- “ It is well known that Dr. Heber- 
den gave all his Sunday-fees to the poor. 
“Sir Richard Jebb used to tell a story of 
himself, which made even rapacity comical : 
I had it from the lady to whom he told it. 
He was attending anobleman, from whom he 
had a right to expect a fee of five guineas— 
he received only three. Suspecting some 
trick on the part of the steward, from whom 
he received it, he at the next visit contrived 
to drop the three guineas. They were picked 
up, and again deposited in his hand; but he 
still continued to look onthe carpet. His 
Lordship asked if all the guineas were found. 
‘ There must be two guineas still on the car- 
pet,’ replied Sir Richard ; ‘ for I have but 
three.’ The hint was taken as he meant. - - 
“¢. . - Handel had done him (the author’s 
father) the honour frequently to try his new 
productions on his young ear ; and my fa- 
ther calling on him one morning to pay 
him a visit of respect, he made him sit down, | 
and listen to the ait of ‘ See, the conquering 
hero comes,’ concluding with the question, 
* How do.you like it?’ My father answer- 
ing, ‘ Not so well as some things I have heard 
of yours,’ he rejoined, ‘ Nor I neither ; but, 
young man, you will live to see that a greater 
favourite with the people than my other fine 
things,’ - -.- 
** Let me turn away from this unpleasant 
proof of a melancholy truth; and, taking 
Handel in his own character, relate of him a 
circumstance, which the Dean of Raphoe 
(Dr. Allot), who remembers him, lives to 
tell:—that Handel being questioned as to 
his ideas and feelings when composing the 
Hallelujah Chorus, replied in his imperfect 
English, ‘ I did think I did see all heaven 
before me, and the great God himself;’ and, 
indeed, we may well suppose that they must 
have been ideas little less sublime, that 
furnished sounds so grand in their combina- 
tions, - - - 
“He (Dr. Cooke) was giving lessons on 
the violiy to a young man of a noble family : 
the young man was beginning to play; but, 
in the common impetuosity of a novice, he 
passed over all the rests, and therefore soon 
left his master far behind him. ‘ Stop, 
stop, Sir,’ said the Doctor, ‘ just take me 
with you.’ This was a very unpleasant check 
to one who fancied he was ‘going on 
famously ;’ and it required to be more than 
once enforced ; till at length it was neces- 
sary to argue the point, which the Doctor 
did with his usual candour, representing 
the necessity of these observances. The 
pupil, instead of showing any sign of con- 
viction, replied rather coarsely, ‘ Aye, aye; 


living by it, to mind these trifles, but / 
don’t want to be so exact.’ + « - 

“Mrs. Hester Gostling, of whom I have 
spoken as the exemplary daughter whose inte- 
rests were to be considered in the sale of her 
father’s collection, had a variety of choral 
anecdotés, Somé of which I'may, I hope, call 


middle of the last century, as Mr. Saxby of|to mind in time to insert them in this work. 


One was of a humorous little chorister, 
who being sent across the choir by one of 
the gentlemen, to ask another to sing a spe- 
cified anthem, threw the message into this 
form, “Mr. says, sir, that if you 
will sing ‘I will sing,’ he will sing it with 
you.’ - - - 

ae 





- - - Asto coining words, pray let me 
go out of my way to tell my father’s story 
of the scribe, who having to express in Latin 
the word ‘ ladder,’ rendered it by ‘ adoles- 
centior.”- = - ° 

** On seeing the name of Ratcliffe, I re- 
collect my mother’s speaking of him as 
having attended her mother, Once on her 
sending for him, and replying to his question 
of ‘ What ailed her,’ by saying ‘ I have only 
a cold,’ he answered, ‘ Well! what would 
you have? would you have the plague?’” 
Of Horace Walpole’s correspondent, Wil- 
liam Cole, we have the following anecdote— 
“* He was remarkable for what is called a 
‘ comfortable assurance.’ Dining in a party 
at Cambridge, he took up from the table a 
gold snuff-box, belonging to the gentleman 
next to him, and bluntly remarked on its size, 
saying, ‘ it was big enough to hold the free- 
dom of a corporation.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the 
owner,‘ Mr. Cole ; it would hold any free- 
dom but yours,’ - - - 
* On the death of Johnson, there Was a 
meeting at my father’s to settle the form of 
the funeral. Sir Joshua’s deafness made the 
conversation audible in an adjoining room, 
but as he himself spoke low, if my curiosity 
had not made me attentive, I might not have 
heard him as I did, say, and certainly not in 
a manner that indicated much impression on 
his mind, ‘I suppose we must have the 
Death’s head and marrow-bones,’ meaning 
the usual ornaments to ingraved invitations 
to a funeral. On this I do not wish to com- 
ment. It was an insulated departure from 
decorum, and allows of no inference.” 
Ona Lady far advanced in Years, and who was a 
great Card-player, having married her Gardener. 

Trumps ever ruled the charming maid, 

Sure all the world must pardon her ; 

The destinies turn’d up—a spade, 

She married John the gardener, 

We are persuaded that at least for once 
our readers will be glad to see at the bottom 
of a review, the words 
(To be continued.) 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour through some 
Parts of Flanders, Holland, and the North 
of France, in the Autumn of 1817. By a 
Deputation of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. 8vo. pp. 574. 

Tue words of Lord Temple, speaking of the 
Dutch and the Flemings, “ that gardening 
has been the common favourite of pablic and 
private men ; a pleasure of the greatest, and a 
care of the meanest, and indeed an employ- 
ment and a possession, for which no man is too 
high nor too low” —are now equally applicable 
to our own country. Were it possible for one 
of the raffed nobles of the Augustan court of 
Elizabeth, whe +had en of the salads 
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royal Mistress, to behold the dessert of even 


an ordinary. citizen of the present day, he 
would imagine that some extraordinary 
change had taken place in the climate of the 
country ; for he would scarcely believe that 
Science could so far triumph over Natnre, as 
to force our stubborn soil to yield a large 
majority of the productions of the most 
highly-favoured climes. But it is unneces- 
sary to re-emhody the shades of our fore- 
fathers, in order to obtain admiration for the 
improvements in British Horticulture : within 
our own memory. many important changes 
have been effected; and we may even date 
our greatest advances in this art from a 
period not more remote than that of the 
establishment of the Horticultural Society of 
London in 1805. Since .that time, similar 
Societies have been established in the sister 
Metropolis ; in Glasgow, Winchester, Leeds, 
and several other places ; in which the culti- 
vator has heen taught to regard Science as 
the best guide of his labours, and has felt 
the salutary influence of rank and of wealth 
acquiring a taste for the productions of his 
skill, and consequently becoming the patron 
of his exertions. 

At the anniversary meeting of one of these 
Institutions, the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, in September 1815, the Tour which 
forms the subject of the Volume now before 
us, was suggested by Sir John Sinclair; but 
it was not undertaken until two years after- 
‘wards. The persons chosen for carrying it 
into effect were the Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. Patrick Neil; Mr, John Hay, who is 
styled a planner in the Preface, by which 
expression we understand a layer-out of 
grounds; and Mr. James Macdonald, chief 
gardener at Dalkeith Park, the seat of the 
Duke of Buccleugh—a happy selection, inas- 
much as the deputationcombined in its mem- 
bers a scientific knowledge of Horticulture, 
experience in surveying the general face of 
a country, a correct tact in judging-of ve- 
getable productions, and practical skill in 
the art of gardening. It could have been 
rendered more complete only by the addition 
of a gardener versed in. the English method 
of culture. The Tourists sailed from Leith 
on the Ist of August 1817 ; and atter spending 
a few days in taking a cursory view of the 
principal nurseries and gardens round Lon- 
don, and on the road between the Metropolis 
and Dover, they crossed to Ostend. Their 
route lay through some of the richest parts 
.of Austrian Flanders, Brabant, and Holland ; 
and afterwards through Enghien and Tour- 
nay to Paris, where they remained some 
time ; and then returned homeward through 
Normandy. The literary part of the work 
has been performed by Mr. Niel; and al- 
though, as might be expected, it contains 
many Scotticisms, yet it is very creditable to 
that gentleman’s judgment, being a plain un- 
affected narrative of what the Deputation 
saw ; interspersed with such remarks ouly 
as naturally arose out of the inquiries for 
which it was constituted, and circumstances 
connected with the situations it visited. The 
character of the Volume, and its diary form, 
prevent us from making many extracts ; but 
we Can assure our readers, that if they take 
the trouble to.follow our Caledonians through 
the gardens, orchards, and conservatories of 


our Continental neighbours, they will find 
that many important subjects of investiga- 
= mane been Sele ee ben or 

gether overlooked. ther . travellers, 
and will be not only wéll amused, but re- 


warded with an ample fund of important in- 
formation. 

In passing through Kent, the Tourists were 
struck with the unnecessary expenditure of 
the power of horses in agricultural labour. 
Instead of a plough such as they had been 
accustomed to on thé north of the Tweed, 
drawn by two horses managed by one man, 
they saw one of a heavy clumsy structure, 
with a team of four horses, a ploughman and 
a driver, engaged in merely turning over 
light land in a state of fallow; and at the 
same time a drill-machine, dragged by three 
horses, where certainly one horse would have 
been amply sufficient. 

‘* We are certain (they remark) that there 
was nothing in the soil,—a light loam, in- 
cumbent on gravel and chalk,—or in the ine- 
qualities of the surface, requiring such a 
power of horses, and are persuaded that this 
expensive and wasteful practice is to be as- 
cribed only to inveterate habit.” 

These remarks on the prejudices of Eng- 
lish farmers and ploughmen in this point, 
remind us of a.story, pointing out a mode of 
overcoming them, which proved successful ; 
but how far it ought to be imitated, we must 
leave our readers to determine.—A Scotch 
gentleman in the Lothians sent one of Small’s 
ploughs as a present to an agricultural friend 
in Sussex; and, thinking that the plongh 
alone would be of little use, he dispatched 
with it a stont, active, intelligent young 
ploughman, of the name of Sandy Penny, to 
instruct the peasants on his Sussex friend’s 
farm in the mode of using this valuable im- 
plement. Sandy began his labours, but 
found that, when his master was not present, 
his instructions-were received with contempt ; 
and himself, his plough, and his country, 
treated with scorn and dérision, For a time 
he bore meekly all the taunts of his fellow- 
labourers; but Sandy was. not a philosopher ; 
his patience became exhausted, and he re- 
solved to lay his grievances before his. mas- 
ter, and request permission to return home. 


said his Master. “* "T‘weel, Sur, (réplied 
Sandy) they are mair than mortal man ‘can 
put up wi. No that I hai. ony objection ‘to 
yoursel; and na mickle to the Kintra ; for I 
am no sic a colt as to prefer the sour east 
wuns, that meet us at the skreigh o’day on 
our bare leas, to the saft south-wasters and 
lown enclosures here ; but ye’re folks, Sur! 
are perfet deevils, and keep: tormenting me 
like a bink o’ harried wasps. In short, Sur, 
I’m maist demented, sick o' the place, and I 
just, wi your wul, wish to gae hame.” Here 
Sandy made his best bow. ‘{,But we aiust 
not (said his Master) allow ourselves .to be 
beaten off the field so easily. Pray, Alexan- 
der, have you ever tried your powers. at -hox+ 


mickle used to fechting ; but, I doabt na, 
coud gie as gude as I got.” *‘ Well (rejoined 
his Master,) I will give you a crown-piece if 
pee give the first person who insults you a 

arty. box on the ear,” ‘Sandy, for a few 
seconds, consulted the siognomy of his 
master’s countenance, and having satisfied 
himself that.he was .in earnest, replied, 
** Weel! weel, Sur! wi ye’re leave, I’se try 
my hand;” and, scraping his foot on the 
ground as he made his bow, withdrew, with 
a determination to reduce his. master’s pre- 
cepts into practice. An opportunity soon 
occurred ; arid, in a regular set-too, young 





Penny gave his antagonist a beating to his 
heart yk t. It wrought like a charm: 


‘* What are your grievances, Alexander?” 


ing?” ‘‘ As for that (replied Sahdy,) I'm no| are 


on the farm; and several others having been 
obtained from the North, Sandy’s. master, 
in calculating his annual profits, soon found 
the advantage of the tum ad pugillem, 
and the real value of a Scotch Penny, 

At Dover our tourists made an observa- 
tion which will perhaps be a bone of con- 
tention for future annotators of the works of 
our immortal dramatist, in;determining the 
identical cliff alluded to in King Lear : 

- + + half way down 
Hangs one who gathers samphire ; dreadful trade ! 

“* We did not (say the tourists) observe rock 
samphire (Chrithmum maritimum) on, the cliffs 
near the castle, nor even at the precy 
which has acquired the name of Shakspeare’s 
cliff ; but about half a mile to the south-west 
it-was pretty common, generally however in 
inaccessible places.” 

Our countrymen found little to engage 
their attention, as far as regarded the imme- 
diate objects of their pursuit, at Ostend ; nor 
much more at Bruges. For the conselation 
of some of our worthy readers, however, the 
following extract from the description of the 
villa of M. Bertrand, in the vicinity of 
Bruges; will show that the taste which is 
termed Cockney, is not confined within the 
sound of Bow bells— 

“* At every resting place some kind of con- 
ceit is provided for surprising the visitant: if 
he sit down, itis ten to one but the seat is so 
contrived as to sink under him; if he enter 
the grotto, or approach the summer house, 
water is squirted from concealed or dis- 
guised fountains, and be does not find it easy 
to escape. a wetting. The dial is provided 
with several gnomons to shew the ecorres- 

nding hour at the chief capital cities «* 

urope; and also with a lens, se placed 
that during sunshine, the priming of a small 
cannon falls under its focus just as the sun 
reaches the meridian, when of coursé the 
cannon is discharged.” 

The same bad taste is still more strikingly 
displayed in the estate of Mr. Smetz, a 
banker, near Antwerp. .This gentleman has 
endeavoured to unite the Dutch and the 
English taste in the disposition of his 

rounds; but, as might, be expected, the 
ormer greatly predominates, as the follew- 
ing specimen will demonstrate: 

“ Emerging froma shady walk, which had 
led us throngh wildernesses and groves, we 
came suddenly upon a grassy lawn, which 
seemed to be occupied by a small flock of 
sheep, dome pastiuring and some reposing ; 
bat, although we continued to advance, (yet) 
all remained motigglers, for the sheep were 
carved in stone ! e 8 are more than 
thirty in number: they are represented in 
every sort of attitude, and, npon the whole, 

‘mot discreditable to the st. In his 
anxiety, however, to retider scene per- 
fect, he has overdone it, by adding @ shep- 
herd and two dogs. The samé@ remark may 
be applied to a group on a neighbouring 
lawn, of a wolf attacking a bull} with the 
addition, that in this last, the figures have 
leas merit as pieces of sculpture.’ Ng 

Besides thése milserable conceits, there is 
in the same grounds a fancy tomb, Diogenes 
in his tub ; and a seat, which is se contrived 
that the unwary visitant Who takes. pos- 
session. of it, soon finds himself seated 
amongst water! Such is the wretched taste 
which is still fostered by the worthy Hol- 
landers. But, to retura to the mecful, our 
tourists found the market gardens, in ge. 
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neral, well - 3 and some plants, which 
are still merely regarded as weeds on ‘this 
side of the channel, cultivated for culinary 
perpreee. Among these, succory (Cichorium 
ntybus) which ws abundantly on -the 
sides of roads in waste places through- 
out England, is extensively cultivated in the 
kitchen gardens’ of Bruges, Ghent, and 
Antwerp ; and both the foliage and the roots 
are used as food. The root is also dried in 
an oven, ground to a powder, and employed 
by i people as a substitute for coffee. 

t Ghent, our Horticulturists saw much to 
interest them. Besides many judicious obser- 
vations on culinary vegetables, and their cul- 
ture in the vicinity of this far-famed capital, 
they give a very pleasing description of one of 
its Institutions, which we think worthy of imi- 
tation ; not so much on account of the value of 
the objects which it embraces, as the incite- 
ment which it holds out to the lower classes 
to occupy their spare time in an innoceut 
and healthful pursuit. We refer to two an- 
nual festivals of Flora, which are held by the 
Agricultaral and Botanical Society of Ghent ; 
one soon after Midsummer, and the other 
about. Midwinter. At these festivals, the 
flowers are brought for exhibition from great 
distances ; an honorary medal is awarded 
for the best; and by a pleasing fiction, the 
flowers are regarded as the ee and 
the successful plant is said to be crowned. 
Were such festivals adopted at home, we 
would propose to admit all ranks of people 
to the exhibitions, and as competitors; and 
to adjudge the medals to flowers reared in 
the open air, rather than to those fostered in 
the stove or the green-house. 

The n market of Antwerp is well sup- 
plied; Pat the horticulturists and botanists 
of this city;,once so celebrated for its gardens, 
have passed away. It is unnecessary to 
enter into the detail of the few gardens that 
remain worthy of notice, or to follow our 
tourists throygh the remainder of the Dutch 
towns which they visited; .we shall only 
remark, that a most interesting and intruc- 
tive account is given of the rearing of bulbs, 
at Haarlem, where the chief cultivation of 
tulips is carried on.. We cannot avoid stat- 
ing that the highest price now given for the 
choicest specimen of these bulbs is one hun- 
dred guilders (8/. 2s. 6d.) a bulb. What a 
contrast to the sums lavished for the same 
article daring the Tulipomania of the 17th 
century, when it was by no means uncommon 
for a single bulb of the Semper Augustus to 
fetch 2000 florins; and even on one occa- 
sion, when.two bulbs only were tobe had, 
one of them was sold for 4600 florins; toge- 
ther with a new carriage, two grey horses, 
and a complete harness! The present low 
price of tulips at Haarlem will appear still 
more remarkable, when we inform oar 
readers that in this country; where no tulipo- 
mania has Pr ptlbrrre the a of our 

mesters stock-jobbers, we have seen 
S talip bulb for which one hundred pounds 
were demanded within the present week ! 
The Dutch certainly understand the cultiva- 
tion of pulbiferous plants better than any-dther 
people; but it is highly gratifying to our 
national vanity to. know. that they are infe- 
rior to our own gardeners in the more useful, 
and nen 
ments of Horti 

“The orchards and the culi 
Holland seem in general to be we 3 
In producing vegetables, the Dutch may be 
regarded as excelling the Flemings; but 


they are interior to the cultivators for the 
London market. If, therefore, ‘ Fowler’ in 
his Worthies be correct in saying that kitchen 
gardening ‘ crept from Holland into Kent,’ 
the English, it must be admitted, have greatly 
improved upon the Iesson they received.” 
The cleanliness of the Dutch is proverbial, 
and has been noticed by every traveller; but 
we do not recollect the following instance of 
it, which our tourists remarked in the Butcher 
market at Ghent: ; 
‘* Each dealer in meat keeps a carpenter's 
plane, with which he daily shaves the surface 
of the table of his stall; so that a stranger, 
entering the market in the morning, would 
be apt to think that all the tables were new.” 
Betore leaving Holland, we must extract 
an anecdote of one of the deputation, which 
is highly characteristic, and will enable our 
readers to form some idea of the simplicity 
and primitive feelings of the men whv com- 
posed it. The 15th August being the feast of 
the Assumption, our tourists went to see high 
mass celebrated in the Cathedral of St. Bavo : 
- -- * The host was now elevating! While 
Mr. Macdonald and I were wondering at this 
rand ceremony, we suddenly missed Mr. 
ay ; and on rejoining him without, we found 
him not a little scandalized at the whole 
scene, which was certainly a striking con- 
trast to _ presbytery, and to our simple 
orms.”’ 


Scottish 
(Conclusion next week.) 





A New Self-interpreting Testament, with 
various Readings and the Parallel Passages 
set under the Text in Words at length, Sc. 
By the Rev. John Platts. 8vo. Part I. 
London 1822. J. Rébins. 

A Self-interpreting Bible is a grateful offer- 

ing to the Christian world ; and there is every 

reason for modesty in the author, commenta- 
tor, or compiler, who attempts a work of this 
sort, where he has such a vast mass of critical 
and very learned labours made ready to his 
hand. And although in this case private com- 
ment is out of the question, yet the applica- 

tion of one scripture to another is a very im- 
rtant part of biblical criticism, and requires 

in most instances a profound knowledge of 

the subject, and the utmost discernment and 
skill in the execution. 

The elucidation of the Sacred Writings by 
the application of parallel passages quoted 
in words at length, and presenting the text 
with a comment in the express language of 
road oy spore writers, is convincingly the best 
method of interpretation, and preterable to 
that which is made by private judgment. The 
editions of Cannes Bible, printed in a former 
age, were designed with the view of ren- 
dering the Bible its own interpreter ; and the 
later editions, replete with references and 


marginal readings, follow the same plan; |p 


among which the editions of Brown, Scott, 
Mant, and others, are held in great repute 
aud esteem in the religious world. The present 
Work recommends itself for popular use, and 
as equally adapted for the closet, the family, 
and the pulpit. The compiler announces his 
intention of publishing a quarto edition, as 
the most -eligible for family reading; and 
also that he is preparing a similar edition for 
the Old Testament. We sincerely wish him 
the best success, and that his work may be 
found, what he flatters himself it will be, the 
most perfect Self-interpreting Bible ever 
offered to the Christian world. 

In this first Part submitted to the public 


as an average specimen of the whole, the 
parallel passages occupy about half the page 
with their references; which, for the most 
part, appear to be appositely and judiciously 
selected. The text is conspicuous, and accu- 
rately printed according to the authorized 
translation, with Chronological Notes; and 
the various readings are subjoined with their 
authors of various times and denominations 
—Coverdale, Matthewe, Udal, Cranmer, the 
Bishops’ Bible, Wickliff, Becke,Geneva Bible, 
the Rhenish Testament; and the moderns, 
Brown, Purver, Mant, &c. All the margi- 
nal references, as well as readings of the 
common or authorized version, are incorpo- 
rated in this work ; and it also includes every 
reading of importance in Cruttwell’s Testa- 
ment. The authorities of the various read- 
ings are uniformly given, except in a few in- 
stances where they are dubious. 

In whatever light the learned reader may 
estimate this portion of the work, it is pre- 
sumed it may be useful to those who are not 
profound in classic lore. The learning, taste, 
and genius of many characters eminent for 
erudition are here concentrated ; and the un- 
classic Christian, in the possession of com- 
mon sense, an honest heart, and the love of 
truth, will not consult this part of the work 
in vain. 

The first specimen part which has led to 
these remarks extends to Matthew, ch. Xx1. 





‘© AN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE OF THE LAST 
HOURS OF SIR WALTER RAWLEIGH. 

[From Mr. D'Israeli’s admirable Work, and 
which we promised to extract three weeks ago.] 

“ The close of the lite of Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh was as extraordinary as many parts of 
hig varied history: the promptitude and 
sprightliness of his genius, his carelessness of 
life, and the equanimity of that great spirit 
in quitting the world, can only be paralleled 
by a few other heroes and sages :—Rawleigh 
was both! But it is not simply his dignified 
yet active conduct on the scaffold, nor his 
admirable speech on that occasion, circum- 
stances by which many great men are jndged, 
when their energies are excited for a moment 
to act so great a part, before the eyes of the 
world assembled at their feet—it is not these 
only which claim our notice. 

‘* We may pause with admiration on the 
real grandeur of Rawleigh’s character; not 
from a single circumstance, however great, 
but from a tissue of continued little incidents, 
which occurred from the moment of his con- 
demnation till he lay his head on the block. 
Rawileigh was a man of such mark, that he 
deeply engaged the attention of his contem- 
poraries; and to this we owe the preserva- 
tion of several interesting particulars of what 
he did and what he said, which have entered 
into his life; but all has not been told in the 
ublished narratives. Contemporary writers 
in their letters have set down every fresh in- 
cident, and eagerly caught up his sense, his 
wit, and, what is more delighttul, those marks 
of the natural cheerfulness of his invariable 
presence of mind: nor could these have 
arisen from any affectation or parade, for we 
shall see that they served him even in his 
last tender farewell to his lady, and on many 
unpremeditated occasions. 

‘“‘T have drawn together into a short com- 
pass every fact concerning the feelings and 
conduct of Rawleigh at these solemn mo- 
ments of his life, which my researches have 
furnished, not omitting those which are 





known; to have preserved only the new 
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would be to mutilate the statue, and to in- 
jure the whole by an imperfect view. 

«“ Rawleigh one morning was taken out of 
his bed, in a fit of fever, and unexpectedly 
hurried, not to his trial, but to a sentence of 
death. The story is well known.—Yet plead- 
ing with ‘a voice grown weak by sickness, 
and an ague he had at that instant on him,’ 
he used every means to avert his fate: he 
did, therefore, value the life he could so 
easily part with. His judges there, at least, 
respected their state criminal, and they ad- 
dressed him in a far different tone than he 
had fifteen years before listened to from 
Coke. Yelverton, the attorney general, said, 
‘Sir Walter Rawleigh hath been as a star at 
which the world have gazed ; but stars may 
fall, nay, they must fall, when they trouble 
the sphere where they abide.’ And the lord 
chief justice noticed Rawleigh’s great work ; 
—‘I know that you have been valiant and 
wise, and I doubt not but you setain both 
these virtues, for now you shall have occasion 
to use them. Your book is an admirable 
work ; I would give you counsel, but I know 
~~ can apply unto yourself far better than 

am able to give you.’ But the judge ended 
with saying, ‘ execation is granted.” It was 
stifling Rawleigh with roses; and it was 
listening to fame from the voice of death. 

“ He declared, that now being old, sickly, 
and in disgrace, and ‘certain were he allowed 
t o live, to go to it again, life was wearisome 
to him, and all he intreated was to have leave 
to speak freely at his farewell, to satisfy the 
world that he was ever loyal to the king, and 
a true lover of the commonwealth; for this 
he would seal with his blood.’ 

* Rawleigh, on his return to his prison, 
while some were deploring his fate, observed, 
that ‘the world. itself is but a larger prison, 
out of which some are daily selected for exe- 
cution.’ 

“ That last night of his existence was occu- 
pied by writing what the letter-writer calls 
‘a remembrancer to be left with his lady,’ 
to acquaint the world with his sentiments, 
should he be denied their delivery from the 
scaffold, as he had been at the bar of the 
King’s Bench. His lady visited him that 
night, and amidst her tears acquainted him, 
that she had obtained the favour of disposing 
of his body ; to which he answered smiling, 
‘It is well, Bess, that thon mayst dispose of 
that dead, thou hadst not always the dis- 
posing of when it was alive.’ At midnight 
he intreated her to leave him. It must have 
been then that, with unshaken fortitude, 
Rawleigh sat down to compose those verses 
on his death, which being short, the most 
appropriate may be repeated. 


“ Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days!’’ 


He has added two other lines expressive of 
his trust in his resurrection. Their aathen- 
ticity is confirmed by the writer of the pre- 
sent letter, as well as another writer, in- 
closing ‘halfa dozen verses, which Sir Walter 
made the night before his death, to take his 
farewell of poetry, wherein he had been a 
scribbler even from his youth,’ The inclo- 
sure is not now with the letter. Chamber- 
lein, the writer, was an intelligent man of 
the world, but not imbued with any deep 
tincture of literature. On the same night 


(Anon acne 
Rawleigh wrote this distich on the candle 
burning dimly : 
« Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out.” 


At this solemn moment, before he lay down 
to rest, and at the instant of parting from 
his lady, with all his domestic affections still 
warm, to express his feelings in verse was 
with him a natural effusion, and one to which 
he had long been used. Itis peculiar in the 
fate of Rawleigh, that having before suffered 
a long imprisonment with an expectation of 
a public death, his mind had been accus- 
tomed to its contemplation, and had often 
dwelt on the event which was now passing. 
The soul, in its sudden departure, and its 
future state, is often the subject of his few 
poems ; that most original one of ‘ The Fare- 
well,’ 
Go, soul! the body's guest, 
Upon a thankless errand, &c. 
is attributed to Rawleigh, though on uncer- 
tain evidence. But another, entitled ‘The 
Pilgrimage,’ has this beautiful passage : 
“ Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy immortal diet ; 
My bottle of salvation. 
My gown of glory, Hope’s true gage, 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven—.” 


*¢ Rawleigh’s cheerfulness was so remark- 
able, and his fearlessness of death so marked, 
that the Dean of Westminster, who attended 
him, at first wondering at the hero, repre- 
hended the lightness of his manner; but 
Rawleigh gave God thanks that he had never 
feared death, for it was but an opinion and an 
‘imagination ; and as forthe manner of death, 
he had rather die so than of 4 burning fever : 
and that some might have made shows out- 
wardly, but he felt the joy within. The Dean 
says, that he made no more of his death than 
if he had been to take a journey ; ‘ Not,’ said 
he, ‘ but that I am a great sinner, for I have 
been a soldier, a seaman, and a courtier.’ 
The writer of a manuscript letter tells us, 
that the Dean declared he died not only reli- 
giously, but he found him to be a man as 
ready and as able to give as to take instruc- 
tion. 

* On the morning of his death he smoked, 
as usual, his favourite tobacco, and when 
they brought him a cup of excellent sack, 
being asked how he liked it, Rawleigh an- 
swered, ‘ As the fellow, that, drinking of St. 
Giles’s bowl, as he went to Tyburn, said, 
* that was good drink if a man might caey by 
it.’ The day before, in passing from West- 
minster-hall to the Gate-house, his eye had 
caught Sir Hugh Beeston in the throng, and 
calling on him, requested that he would see 
him die to-morrow. Sir Hugh, to secure 
himself a seat on the scaffold, had provided 
himself with a letter to the sheriff, which was 
not read at the time, and Sir Walter found 
his friend thrust by, lamenting that he could 
not get there. ‘Farewell!’ exclaimed Raw- 
leigh, ‘ I know not what shift you will make, 
but I am sure to have a place.’ In going 
from the prison to the scaffold, among others 
who were pressing hard to see him, one old 
man, whose head was bald, came very for- 
ward, insomuch that Rawleigh noticed him, 
and asked, ‘ whether he would have aught of 
him?’ The old man answered, ‘ Nothing but 
to see ‘him, and to pray to God for him.’ 





Rawileigh replied, ‘ I thank thee, good friend, 


and [ am sorry I have no better thing to re- 
turn thee for thy good will.’ Observing his 
bald head, he continued, ‘ but take this night- 
cap, (which was a very rich wrought one that 
he wore) for thou hast more need of it now 
than I.’ 

“ His dress, as was usual with him, was 
elegant, if not rich. Oldys describes it, but 
mentions, that ‘ he had a wrought night-cap 
under his hat,’ which we have otherwise dis- 
posed of; his ruff-band, a black wrought vel- 
vet night-gown over a hair-coloured satin 
doublet, and a black wrought waistcoat ; 
black cut taffety breeches, and ash-coloured 
silk stockings. 

“He ascended the scaffold with the same 
cheerfulness he had passed to it; and observ- 
ing the lords seated at a distance, some at 
windows, he requested they would approach 
him, as he wished what he had to say they 
should all witness. This request was com- 
plied with by ‘several. _His speech is well 
known ; but some copies contain matters not 
in others. When he finished, he requested 
Lord Arundel that the king would not suffer 
any libels to defame him after death—* And 
now I have a long journey te go, and must 
take my leave.’ ‘ He embraced all the lords 
and other friends with such courtly compli- 
ments, as ifhe had met them at some feast,’ 
says a letter-writer. Having taken off his 
gown, he called to the heads-man to show 
him the axe, which not being instantly done, 
he repeated, ‘I prithee let me see it. Dost 
thou think that I am afraid of it?” He passed 
the edge lightly over his finger, and smiling, 
observed to the sheriff, ‘ This is a sharp me- 
dicine, but a sound cure for all diseases,’ and 
kissing it, laid it down. Another writer has, 
‘ This is that, that will cure all sorrows.’ Af- 
ter this he went to three several corners of 
the scaffold, and kneeling down, desired all 
the people to pray for him, and recited a long 
prayer to himself. When he began to fit him- 
self for the block, he first laid himself down 
to try how the block fitted him; after rising 
up, the executioner kneeled down to ask his 
forgiveness, which Rawleigh with an embrace 
did, but intreated him not to strike till he 
gave a token by lifting up his hand, ‘ and 
then, fear not, but strike home!’ When he laid his 
head down to receive the stroke, the execu- 
tioner desired him to lay his face towards the 
east. ‘It was no great matter which way a 
man’s head stood, so the heart lay right,’ 
said Rawleigh; but these were not his last 
words. He was once more to speak in this 
world with the same intrepidity he had lived 
in it—for, having lain some minutes on the 
block in prayer, he gave the signa!; but the 
executioner, either unmindful, or in fear, 
failed to strike, and Rawleigh, after once or 
twice putting forth his hands, was compelled 
to ask him, ‘ Why dost thou not strike? 
Strike, man!’ In two blows he was beheaded; 
but from the first, his body never shrunk from 
the spot, by any discomposure of his posture, 
which, like his mind, was immoveable. 

*¢ « Tn all the time he was upon the scaffold, 
and before,’ says one of the manuscript let- 
ter-writers, ‘ there appeared not the least 
alteration in him, either in his voice or coun- 
tenance ; but he seemed as free from all man- 
ner of apprehension as if he had been come 
thither rather to be a spectator than a suf- 
ferer ; nay, the beholders seemed much more 
sensible than did he, so that he hath pur- 
chased here in the opinion of men such ho- 
nour and reputation, as it is thought his 





greatest enemies are they that are most sor- 
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tarh ‘so much to his advanta: 

“< The je were deeply affected at the 
sight, and so much, that one said, that ‘ we 
had not such another head to cut off ; and 
another * wished ‘the head and brains to be 
upon Secretary pavers shoulders.” The 

erver suffered for this ; he was a wealthy 
citizen, and great newsmonger, and one who 
haunted Paul's Walk. Complaint was made, 
and the citizen summoned to the privy-coun- 
cil. He pleaded that he intended no dis- 
respect to Mr. Secretary; but only spake in 
reference to the old proverb, that ‘ two heads 
were better than one!’ His excuse was al- 
lowed at the moment; but when afterwards 
called on for a contribution to St. Paul's ca- 
thedral, and having subscribed a hundred 
pounds, the ‘Seeretary observed to him, that 
two ‘are’ better than one, Mr. Wiemark!’ 
either from fear or charity the witty citizen 
doubled his subscription. . 

' “Thus died this glorious and gallant cava- 
lier, of whom Oxborne says, * His death was 
managed by him with so high and religious a 
resolution, as if a Roman had acted a Chris- 
tian, or rather a Christian a Ronian.’ 

** After having read the preceding article, 
we are astonished at the greatness, and the 
variable nature of this‘extraordinary man, 
and this happy genius. With Gibbon, who 
once meditated to write his life, we may 
panse, and pronounce ‘ his character is 
ambiguous ;’ but we shall not hesitate to de- 
cide, that Rawleigh knew better how to die 
than to live. ‘ His glorions hours;’ says a 
contemporary, ‘ were his arraignment and 
execution ;’ but never will be forgotten the 
pce tay te years of his lettered imprison- 
men ‘ 
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LAS CASES’ RESIDENCE AT ST. HELENA. 
[Third - Notice.] 

MInGLine together the incidents of the 
passipg hour, and Segereon's recollections 
of former events, the Count comes at length 
to the end of ‘the voyage, and goes into the 
history of the abode at Briars, telling much 


record. This course leads the reader back 
and forward, up and down, from France to 
Egypt, from pt to the Northumberland, 
from the Northumberland to Moscow, and 
from Moscow to St. Helena. It is related 
that Baonaparte was frequently wounded, 
and had a deep scar on his left thigh from a 
bayonet wound at Toulon. Showing this one 


% Marchand, who was dressing him, took 
the liberty of remarking, that the circum- 
stance was well known on board the Nor- 
thumberland ;: that one of the crew had told 


lishman who first wounded our Emperor. 
The 


that Fmade a secret of all my 


his campai 
at the slege of 
that 


strack his‘heel ; and at the battle of Es 
or Wagram, I cannot say which, a ball 





re see ts like to torn his boot and 


that is worthy and much that is uaworthy of 


im, on going on board, that it was an En- 


Emperor, on this, observed that 
people had in general wondered and talked 
t deal of the singular good fortune 
which had preserved him, us it were, invul- 
nerable in so many ‘battles. ‘They were 
mistaken,’ added he; ‘the only reason was, 
angers.” He 
then related that lie had had three horses 
killed under him at the siege of Toulon; that 
lie had had several killed and wounded in 
of Italy; and ‘three or four 
Saint-Jean d’Acre, He added, 
that he had been wounded several times ; 
‘the battle of Ratisbonne, a ball had 


iad 


skin of his left leg. In 1814, he lost a horse 
and his hat at Arcis-sur-Aube; or its neigh- 
bourhood. After the battle of Brienne, as 
he was returning to head-quarters’ in the 
evening, ina melancholy and pensive mood, 
he was suddenly attacked by some Cossacks, 
who had passed over the rear of the army. 
He thrust one of them away, and was obliged 
te draw his sword in his own defence; 
several of the Cossacks were killed at his 
side. ‘ Bat what renders this circumstance 
very extraordinary,’ said he, ‘is, that it took 
place near a tree which at. that moment 
canght my eye,.and which I recognised as 
the very one under which, when I. was but 
twelve years old, I used to sit during play- 
hours and read Jernsalem Delivered.’.. . . 
Doubtless on that spot Napoleon had been 
first fired by emotions of glory !”’ 

Ta a preceding part we are told 

‘ Napoleon received, during the siege of 
Saint-Jean-d’Acre, an affecting proof of he- 
roic. devotedness. While he was in the 
trenches, a shell fell at his feet; two grena- 
diers who observed it, immediately rushed 
towards him, placed him between them, and 
raising their arms above his head, completely 
covered every part of his body, Happily the 
shell respected the whole group; nobody 
was injured, 

‘One of these brave grenadiers after- 
wards became General Dumesnil, who lost a 
leg in the campaign of Moscow, and com- 
manded the fortress of Vincennes at the time 
of the invasion in 1814. The capital had 
been for some weeks occupied by the Allies, 
and Dumesnil still held out. Nothing was 
then talked of in Paris but his obstinate de- 
fence, and his humorous reply when sum- 
moued by the Russians to surrender :— 
*Give me back my leg, and I will give up 
my fortress.’” 

Buonaparte and all those about him seem 
to have been fond of the marvellous. The 
are always discovering miraculous coinci- 
dences: some of them absurd and others 
cnrious. Thus, for instance, it is stated of 
the two favourite Lieutenants of Napoleon, 
‘* that on the very day and at the very hour 
when Kleber was assassinated at Cairo, De- 
saix was killed by a cannon-ball at Ma- 
rengo.” 

Our historian is facetious upon the society 
at Briars, and tells Indicrous stories of the 
ignorance of some of its inhabitants and vi- 
sitors. 

“ In the evening the Emperor went to 


ledge. 


work. An 
face, to all ap 
who had been 


mired, was still living? The 


‘he found that ‘the ‘melancholy 


visit our neighbours.” Mr. Balcombe, who 
was suffering under a fit of the gout, lay 
stretched on a ‘sofa; his wife and the two 
young ladies, whom we had met in the morn- 
ing, were beside him. The masked ball was 
resumed again with great spirit. Our guests 
liberally dealt out all their store of know- 
The conversation turned on novels. 
One of the young ladies had read Madame 
Cottiw’s Mathilde, and was delighted to find 
that the Emperor was: acquainted with the 
nglishman, with a great round 
adore a true vacuum plenum, 
istening earnestly, in order to 
turn his little knowledge of French to the 
best aceonnt, modestly ventured to ask the 
poem te whether the Princess, the friend of 
ilda, whose character he bso tight ad 
mperor with a 
very solemu air replied, ‘ No, sir; she is 
dead and buried;’ and he was almost tempted 


tidingstrew 
tears from the great staring ‘eyes of the 


Englishman. 


“ The young ladies evinced no less simpli- 


city, though in them it was more pardonable ; 


however, I was led to conclude that they had 
not studied chronology very deeply. One of 
them turning over Florian’s Estelle, to shew 
us-that she could read French, a to 
light on the name of Gaston de Foix, and 
finding him distinguished by the title of Ge- 
neral, she asked the Emperor whether he had 
been satisfied with his conduct in the army, 
whether he had escaped the dangers of war, 
and whether he was still living.” 

The following is most confidential, and Las 
Cases plumes himself on his master's com- 
municativeness :— 

* In one of our nightly walks, the Emperor 
told me that he had in the course of his life 
been much attached to two women of very 
different characters. The one was the votary 
of art and the graces ; the other was all in- 
nocence and simple nature: and each, he 
observed, had a very high degree of merit. — 
“‘ The first, in no moment of her life ever 
assumed a position or attitude that was not 
pleasing or captivating ; it was impossible to 
take her by surprise, or to make her feel the 
least inconvenience. She employed every 
tesource of art to heighten natural attrae- 
tions ; but with such ingenuity as to render 
every trace of allurement imperceptible. The 
other, on the contrary, never suspected that 
any thing was to be gained by innocent arti- 
fice. The one was always somewhat short of 
the truth of natare ; the other was altogether 
frank and open, and was a stranger to sub- 
terfuge. The first never asked her husband - 
for any thing, but she was in debt to every 
one; the second freely asked whenever she 
wanted, which, howeyer, very seldom hap- 
pened ; and she never thought of receiving 
any thing without immediately paying for it. 
Both were amiable and gentle in disposition, 
and stron attached to their Ahusbands.— 
What does the worthy Count mean here ?] 
ut it must already have been guessed who 
they are; and those who have ever seen them 
will not fail to recognise the two Empresses.” 
The idea of a Kings’-school was one of the 
bright thoughts of Napoleon when intoxi- 
cated with power: it is hardly possible to 
read the Utopian account of this altogether 
royal foundation without laughter. 

‘The Emperor had conceived many novel 
ideas relative to the education of the King of 
Rome. For this important object, he decided 
on the Institute de Meudon, of which he had al- 
ready laid down the principle, with a view of 
farther developing it at his leisure. There 
he proposed to assemble the Princes of the 
Imperial house, particularly the sous of those 
branches of the family who had been raised 
to foreign thrones, In this institution he in- 
tended that the Princes should receive the 
attentions of private tuition, combined with 
the advantages of public education. ‘ These 
children,’ said the Emperor, ‘ who were des- 
tined to occuyy different thrones, and to 
govern different uations, would thus have 
acquired conformity of principles, manners, 
an ideas. The better to facilitate the amalga- 
mation and uniformity of the federative parts’ 
of the Empire, each Prince was to bring 
with him from his own country ten or twelve 
yonths about his own age, the sons of the 
first families in the state. What an influ- 
ence would they not have exercised on their 
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, but -that-Princes of other dy- 
pasties, unconnected with my family, would 
soon have ‘solicited, as a great favour, per- 
mission to their sons in the Institute of 
Meudon. hat advantages would thence 
have arisen to the nations composing the Eu- 

association! All these young Princes,’ 
said he, * would have been brought together 
early enough to be united in the tender and 
powerful bonds of youthful friendship ; and 
they would, at the same time, have been se- 
parated early enough to obviate the fatal 
effects of rising.passions—the ardour of par- 
tiality—the ambition of success—the jealousy 
of love.’ 

‘¢ The Emperor wished that the education 
of the Princes should be founded on general 
information, extended views, summaries, and 
results. He wished them to possess. know- 
ledge rather than learning ; judgment rather 
than attainments; he preferred the applica- 
tion of details to -the study of theories. 
Above all, he objected to the pursuing of any 
particular study.too deeply, for he regarded 
perfection or too.great success in certain 
things, whether in the arts or sciences, as a 
disadvantage to a prince. A nation, he said, 
will never gain much by being governed by 
a poet,: a virtuoso, a naturalist, a turner, a 
locksmith, &c. &c.”’ 

We wonder if. there was any similar plans 
for princesses .and future queens. If. not, 
considering female influence, we fear the 
masculine. institution would turn out to be 
but an imperfect Monarch-Academy. We 
will not, however, waste our time in investi- 
gating the matter, as it is probable the 
scheme may not be tried for a year or two. 

[With these brief extracts.we are forced 
to be contented for the present. ]} 





BLUNT’S VESTIGES OF ANCIENT MANNERS IN 
ITALY. 

(1 wol, Svo, Second and Concluding Notice.) 
TRActNG the strong connexion between an- 
cient and modern times in Italy, the author 
of this agreeable volume, after detailing the 
Romawabservances:towards Fortuna, Mars, 
Janus, &c, dwells at considerable length upon 
the dramatic character of some of the Romish 
religions ceremonies, such as the Agonie on 
Good Friday ; and further observes, — 

i In fact, the ordinary mass, as it is ex- 
lained in the ‘ Tesoro della Devozione,’ a little 
ook put into the hands of all the Italians 

that can read, and answering the purpose of 
our prayer-book, is a lively representation of 
the last scenes of our Saviour's life and suf- 
ferings. Thus when the priest approaches 
the altar, Christ’s entrance into the garden 
is to be understood, and to the prayer which 
he offers there, the commencement of the 
mass alludes. When the priest kisses the 
altar, reference is made to that kiss by which 
our Saviour-was betrayed. When he turns 
to the people, and repeats the ‘ Dominus Vo- 
biscum,’ he is representing Christ when he 
turned and looked upon Peter. When he 
washes his hands, he figures Pilate, who de- 
clared that he washed his hands of the blood 
of that innocent man. When he elevates the 
consecrated wafer, he expresses the eleva- 
tion of our Saviour on the cross. When he 


breaks it, he displays him expiring. These 
are not interpretations of mine, but are eve 
one taken from the volume [ have mentioned, 
sanctioned and recommended by the church 
of Rottie: Nowsurely all this partakes greatly 
of a dramatic character. 


at Messina on the day of the Assumption. 
The image of the Virgin is carried about the 
town in procession, as if she were in search 
of her Son. At length, when she is on the 
point of entering the great piazza, a figure of 
our Saviour is. suddenly presented from a 
street, opposite to that by which the Virgin 
approaches. The latter instantly recoils in 
an ecstasy of surprise and joy at the meeting, 
and forthwith half a dozen goldfinches are let 
loose from her .bosom, which fly away, and 
are supposed to bear the glad tidings to 
heaven. What can be more dramatic than 
this?” -- - 

But leaving the rites of religion out of the 
question, it is, perhaps, more curious to no- 
tice how nearly in agriculture and domestic 
customs the Italian of the 19th century re- 
sembles the Roman of the Ist. 

** Tools of husbandry in Italy are in a very 
unimproved condition ; and whilst our agri- 
culturists are debating and determining the 
comparative merits of the Scotch and Eng- 
lish ploughs, those of the Italians and Sici- 
lians remain as rude in their construction as 
they were in the days of the poet of the 
Georgics. - - - 

** When the labour of the day is at an end, 
the plongh is reversed ; the share is made to 
catch upon the yoke of the animals that draw 
it, and with the end of the ‘ temo’ trailing 
along the ground, it is conveyed home. Who 
does not here recognize the ‘ versa juge aratra’ 
of the Romans? 

Tempus erat quo versa jugo referuntur aratra. 
Ov. Fast. v. 497. 

What time the lab’ring hind from toil released, 
The plough reversing, yokes it to his beast 
It may be here added, that after the wheat 
has been sown in drills, persons are almost 
always employed to knock the clods to pieces 
by hand, agreeably to the suggestions of the 
poet, 
Quid dicam, jacto qui semine cominus arva 
Insequitur, cumulosque ruit male pinguis arenz ? 

' Georg. i. 104. 
The seed now sown, I praise the farmer's toil, 
Who breaks and scatters the reluctant soil. 
These are illustrations of the classics which, 
if not valuable, are at least amusing; and I 
am persuaded that the best commentary upon 
half the Latin authors is afforded a careful 
observer by Italy itself. - - - 

‘The manner of cultivating the vine in 
Italy, though differing from the more ap- 
proved method of France, Switzerland, and 
Germany, is the very same as that which was 
in use amongst the Romans. - - - 

“ The present method of raising the olive 
in Italy must not be passed over. An old 
tree is hewn down, and the ‘ ceppo,’ or stock, 
is cut into pieces of nearly the size and shape 
of a mushroom, and which from that circum- 
stance are called ‘ novoli;’ care at the same 
time is taken that a small portion of bark 
shall belong to each ‘ novolo.’ These, after 
having been dipped in manure, are put into 
the earth, soon throw up shoots, are trans- 
planted at the end of one year, and in three 
years are fit to form an olive-yard. 

“This process clears up satisfactorily, I 
think, a passage in the Georgics on which 
many comments have been made : 
Quin et caudicibus sectis, mirabile dictu, 
Truditur e sicco radix oleagina ligno. 

Georg. ii, 30. 
The stock in slices cut, and forth shall shoot, 
O passing strange! from each dry slice a root.” 





* Farther, there is a very curjoys ceremony 


On the subject of domestic resemblances 





we are much pleased with Mr. Blunt’s illus 

trations; and especially with such as are_ 
drawn from recent discoveries in Pompeii. 

The construction of the ancient and modern 
cities seems the same in every respect— 

“It has long been a matter of dispute 
amongst. antiquaries, whether glass was used 
by the Romans for windows. From the com- 
mon employment of it for that purpose at 
present, and from the certainty that the sub- 
stance itself was known to the ancients, and 
actually served for phials, it seemed to fol- 
low that it was probable it must have been 
applied to the more important object of trans- 
mitting light. The fact, however, was not 
satisfactorily proved before the late excava- 
tions at Pompeii, when some picéces of win- 
dow-glass, one of which was about eighteen 
inches square, were discovered. I had not 
an opportunity of A esseapery | examining these 
specimens when I was at Naples ; for, toge- 
ther with some other curiosities, they were 
locked up in the receptacle of those Pompeian 
relics which had not then been brought under 
public inspection; but I was assured of the 
truth of the circumstance by one who had 
seen them, and whose veracity I had no rea- 
son to doubt. Glass, however, seems after 
all to have been rarely used. Shutters (Plin. 
Epist. ix. 13,) or the lapis specularis, which 
was probably that exfoliating transparent 
stone now called talc, having supplied its 
place. Of the latter, pieces have been found 
at Pompeii which have evidently served for 
windows. In the villages and small towns of 
Sicily, glass is still very sparingly substituted 
for shutters.’’ 

Tn modern Italy the conveniency of chim- 
neys is not yet adopted, but a brasier with 
charcoal. is set in the, dining-room; and 
Mr. B. states, 

«~~ - Not a chimney is to be found in 
Pompeii, but brasiers innumerable, of ex- 
actly the same form.as those now in use, and 
some of them filled with the identical char- 
coal which was burning in them when the 
city was. overwhelmed. 

“ The method too of rendering the exha- 
lations. from these brasiers less offensive is 
further remarkable, because it furnishes 
another instance of coincidence, sugar having 
succeeded the bitumen which was heretofore 
thrown into them to create a grateful per- 
fume, and of which a portion is preserved in 
the musuem at Naples. - - - 

“¢ Further, it is usual for the Neapolitans 
to decorate the exterior of their houses with 
landscapes, and, from the general dryness of 
the atmosphere, they do not suffer any very 
rapid decay. 

“The very same thing was done by the 
citizens of Pompeii, of which plentiful proof 
exists still in that interesting town. 

“ But this is not all; it was ever a source 
of great amusement to me to observe the 
doors of caffé-keepers, barbers, tailors, 
tradesmen, in short, of every description, 
surmounted by very tolerable pictures indi- 
cating their respective occupations. Thus 
at a surgeon and apothecary’s, for instance, 
I have seen a series of paintings, displaying 
a variety of cases to which the doctor is ap- 
plying his healing hand. In one, he is ex- 
tracting a tooth; in another, administering 
an emetic; in a third, bandaging an arm or 
leg. 
% It is singular that an abundance of si- 
milar signs have been found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, Thus that of a school is ex- 
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represents the master in the act of flogging 
an unfortunate urchifi}’ who is mounted on 
the back of one of his companions, whilst a 
second maintains firm hold of his legs, to 
prevent resistance—(so classical is this me- 
thod of flagellation !)—meanwhile his friends 
on the benches watch the process with evi- 
dent scepticism respecting their own safety. 
Again, a shoemaker calls the attention of the 
public by a picture of himself at work ; his 
shop filled with idlers, making their de- 
mands, and observing the progress of his la- 
bours; so ancient and respectable a claim 
has the cobbler’s stall to the gossip of his 
neighbours. In short, both these and others 
contained such amusing histories as are 
often conveyed in Dutch paintings. 

“Tt may be further stated of the shops, that 
in form and situation those in ancient times, 
and those at present existing, are greatly 
alike. Consistiug of one room without win- 
dows, but perfectly open to the street, and 
furnished with folding-doors, they resemble, 
more than any thing else to which they can 
be compared, an English coach-house; and 
as such shops as these now very commonly 
Stand on the right and left of the entrance- 
gate to a gentleman’s or nobleman’s house, 
of which they occupy the ground-front; so in 
some of the best mansions in Pompeii they 
have the very same position. Witness that 
of Sallust (as it is called,) at the door of 
which is a shop for wine and oil. In truth, 
so many similar objects arrest the eye at 
Naples and Pompeii, that on a visit to the 
latter it is hardly possible to feel convinced 
that these two cities, separated in distance 
by only twelve miles, are separated in time 
by upwards of seventeen centuries ; so much 
the same are the habits of men at every pe- 
riod, whilst under the influence of the same 
circumstances. 

“It certainly might have heen presumed 
that custom-houses were established in the 
towns of ancient Italy, as the traveller finds 
to his cost they are at this day; but the fact 
may now be asserted with little fear of con- 
tradiction, one building apparently for that 
purpose, and provided with weights of all 
degrees of size, having been discovered at 
Pompeii. 

“It might not have been disputed again, 
that bills and proclamations were posted 
about the streets of old in the same manner 
as they are now ; and yet it is not without 
satisfaction, mingled with something like 
surprise at the antiquity of so obvious a 
custom, that we see scrawled in red charac- 
ters on the walls of that disinterred city an 
advertisement, ‘that a bath and nine hundred 
shops, belonging to a certain lady named 
Julia Felix, are to be let for five years ;’ ‘ that 
on the 16th of May there was to be a show of 
gladiators in the theatre, which would be co- 
vered with a veil ;’ ‘ that Numicius Pompi- 
dius Rufus was to exhibit, on the 29th of 
October, a combat with wild-beasts.’ 

“If again we fancy for a moment the fur- 
niture, implements, and utensils, which would 
be brought to light in our own houses and 
shops, supposing them to be overwhelmed, 
and then laid open some centuries hence, 
we might conjecture that many of the same 
description must have belonged to those of 
a nation so civilized as the Romans ; but still 
it is pleasing to ascertain, from a testimony 
which cannot deceive us, the evidence of the 
relics themselves, that they had scales very 
little differing from our own, silver spoons, 


pans, scissars, needles, instruments of sur- 
gery, such as knives of several forms, cathe- 
ters, spatulas, hooks for extracting the dead 
foetus, forceps, lancets, syringes, saws, and 
many more, all made of a very fine brass ; 
that they had hammers, and picks, and com- 
passes, and iron-crows, all of which were 
met with in a statuary’s shop ; that they had 
stamps which they used, as well for other 
purposes, as for impressing the name of its 
owner on bread before it was sent to the 
oven. Thus on a loaf still preserved is legible, 
‘Siligo C. Glanii,’ this is Caius Glanius’ loaf: 
Many of their seals were formed in like man- 
ner of an oblong piece of metal, stamped 
with the letters of the motto; instruments 
very similar to those used in England for 
marking linen. Thus possessed of types and 
of ink, how little were the Romans removed 
from the discovery of the art and advantages 
of printing!” - - - 

Throughout his daily occupations, meals, &c. 
the modern Italian has departed little from 
the ancient Roman. The costume has how- 
ever undergone great revolutions, and few 
resemblances remain: though, 

- -- “In Italy, the shepherds are still fre- 
quently clothed with goat-skins ; a defence 
against the weather that was anciently 
adopted by the same class of people, 

Qui summovet Euros 
Pellibus inversis. Juv. Sat. xiv. 186. 
The poor, who with inverted skins, defy 
The low’ring tempest, and the freezing sky. 
Gifford. 

“In the neighbourhood of Fundi, sandals 
are im general use; and, throughout the 
Neapolitan districts, the truncated conical 
hat, or pileus of the Romans, is worn by the 
husbandmen. - - - 

** Of the cosmetics used by the females in 
Italy, enough has been recorded by classical 
authors to leave no doubt that they were as 
abundant under Augustus as under Pius vit. 
There was found, however, in the toilette of 
a lady of Pompeii a small crystal box of 
rouge, which now remains in the museum at 
Naples, whilst the body it was intended to 
adorn must have long been reduced to a 
powder perhaps in quantity as little as this 
monument of perishable vanity.” 

We must now conclude our analysis, which, 
with the exception of a miscellanevuus note, 
we shall do with one strikingly illustrative 
picture : 

- - - “At Naples there is a burial-ground 
or campo santo for the hospitals and for 
paupers, consisting of three hundred and 
sixty-six separate vaults. Each morning the 
large quarry of lava which closes the mouth 
of some one receptacle is heaved aside, and 
is not replaced before the approach of night. 
To this pit all the corpses destined for burial 
that day are promiscuously committed, Thus 
the revolution of a year sees them all receive 
their victims of death in succession; whilst 
an interval so considerable allows one crop 
to moulder and dissolve before another is 
laid low. I looked down into one of these 
chambers of mortality, and, not without some 
horror, saw several. bodies stretched upon 
the ground with no other covering than a 
napkin round the waist, and lying in the 
position in which they had happened to fall. 
“The same unfeeling treatment mani- 
fested itself towards the poor of ancient 
Italy ; naked came they out of their mother’s 
womb, and naked they returned thither. 
Without shroud and without coffin, they were 





knives but no forks, grid-irons, spits, frying- 


consigned, as they are now, te acommon pit, 





(*Puticulz, quod putescebant ibi cadavera 
projecta,’ Varro de Ver. Lat. iv. 12, 12mo.) 
situated, as it is now, on the outside of the 
city walls, 

‘¢ In Florence, and I believe elsewhere, the 
usage is the same; the bodies of the poor 
are daily collected and brought to a common 
room built for the purpose. At midnight 
they are placed in a litter, (lettiga,) a car- 
riage on four wheels, and are thus taken to 
the public cemetery without the town. The 
persons called mortuarii, whose business it 
is to collect the corpses, usually perform 
their gloomy service by torch-light, and may 
be constantly seen gliding along the streets 
at midnight in their white frocks, at a very 
unceremonious pace, with the bier on their 
shoulders. 

‘These mortuarii are no doubt the vespil- 
lones of the Romans. They too were o¢- 
cupied with the corpses of the poor only, 
and derived their name ‘a vespere,’ the time 
when they carried them out.” 

The extracts which we have made from 
Mr. Blunt will sufficiently show the nature 
of his work; but readers will also find it to 
contain many incidental pieces of informa- 
tion, which, however valuable, it would be 
difficult to condense into a Review. Thus, 
for instance, the game at Nuts, frequently 
mentioned by the Latin poets as a favourite 
with children, 

Nucibus facimus queecunque relictis,-— Pers. i. 10. 
is still played by Italian boys with walnuts, 
as it is in Britain with cherry-stones. Per- 
haps few of our tyres are aware when they 
have made castles (as we have often done) 
of three pips surmounted by one, and aimed 
at them trom a few yards distance, the prize 
falling to him who strikes and disperses the 
edifice, how directly their play was derived 
from the Roman conquerors, or how exactly 
it accorded with the description by the author 
of the ** Nux Elegia:” 

Quatuor in nucibus non amplius alea tota est, 

Cum tibi suppositis additur una tribus. 
In stakes of nuts the gambling boys agises ne 
Three placed below, a fourth to crown’the hires. 

The modern game of Morra too ; ‘‘ There 
cannot be a doubt that the ‘ micare digitis’ 
of the Romans was the self-same amusement ; 
and the force of their expression for an 
honest man, that he was one ‘ with whom 
fingers might be counted in the dark,’ ‘ quo- 
cum micare potes in tenebris,’ becomes suf- 
ficiently intelligible.” 

From the torches of old, and now borne at 
the funerals of the rich, the word itself is 
derived, quasi funes accensi; the salutation 
of the foot now performed to the Pope, was 
an honour first paid to Dioclesian; and the 
privilege of a criminal claiming his life, who 
accidentally met a vestal on the way to exe- 
cution, is still preserved in the persons of 
the Cardinals. 

With these brief memoranda we close our 
remarks, and recommend this very interest- 
ing book to all our readers. 





The Republic of Ants, a Poem. With Notes. 
18mo. pp. 101. London 1822. Simpkin 
& Marshall. 


ApouT two years ago we spoke favourably 
of “The Monarchy of the Bees,” a produc- 
tion similar to the present, and by the same 
author. Every thing which encourages use- 
ful study ought itself to be encouraged ; and 
among these performances we may truly 
reckon such poems as familiarize the mind 
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with Science, impress its terms and facts on 
the memory, and through a pleasing medium 
induce a love of information—as thus, for 
example, in Natoral History. In executing 
a design of this kind, it is expedient to choose 
interesting subjects, and few can be more 
interesting than a description of the habits of 
Bees or Ants ; creatures so extraordinary as 
in a marked manner to display the wonders 
of Providence in the arrangements of animal 
economy. Their resemblance to humanity, 
in many points, adds force to the personifi- 
cations, and gives a verisimilitude approach- 
ing reality to the drama of their lives 
and habits. The author has, by almost para- 
phrasing Huber, rendered this little volame 
an instructive and pleasing book for the 
young ; but we have a fault to find with him, 
which, we trust, he will lose no time in 
amending. While teaching Natural History, 
care ought to be taken not to unteach Gram- 
mar by false examples ; yet, in the first six 
lines of this poem, we find two errors of this 
sort. 
’Twas ona summer's evening, passing fair, 
When not a breath disturbed the slumb'ring air, 
And not a cloud the azure sky o’erspread, [head ; 
Nor tree, through all the woods, scarce mov'd its 
The silvery streams along the vallies run, 
While down the western sky fast roll’d the sun. 
The italics in the fourth line point to the 
incorrectness of the disjunctive conjunction, 
made worse by the adverb, and run for ran in 
the fifth line is a change of time from the 
past to the present—the rhyme destroying the 
writer’s meaning. Apart from the poorness of 
the verse, we approve of this Work, and re- 
commend it to our youthful readers. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AN INQUIRY. 


Mr. Eprror.—During a short stay in Paris 
in 1815, I was one day passing by the Quai 
du Louvre, where a grim@ier caught my 
attention, who was grinning for customers 
to his master’s course of Philosophical ex- 
periments: the price of admittance inte a 
temporary shed, which served for an Exhi- 
bition room, was two sous. I gave half a 
franc, and my munificence was rewarded by 
a situation very near the philosopher. His 
apparatus was excellent. With a large air- 
pump he froze water by rapid exhaustion, 
without the assistance of absorbents ; and by 
a converse experiment he produced fire by 
sudden condensation of the air. But his most 
amusing and interesting experiments were 
performed with a powerful plate electrifying 
machine. Many of those which are usual 
were shewn—one was very diverting: a girl 
taken from the crowd, was placed on the in- 
sulated stool, and the young fellows were 
challenged to kiss her ; several attempted it, 
but before their lips could come into contact, 
sparks from her nose always drove them off, 
to the great amusement of the spectators 
and the discomfiture even of some young 
soldiers who made the attempt. But the 
object, Mr. Editor, of this communication, is 
to make inquiry through the medium of your 
paper, respecting one of the experiments 
that I witnessed. A pot of mould was 
placed on the stool, on a table; the exhibitor 
took from a bottle a mouthful of liquid, which 
I then believed to be water, and biew it over 
the surface of the mould to moisten it; he 
then sprinkled some cress and mustard seed 
on the surface, and placed on them a round 


piece of tin, apparently the bottom of an old 
kettle ; on this the chain was laid, and the 
machine was worked strongly, for a time, 
not exceeding a minute. When the tin plate 
was removed, it was discovered that the seed 
had spronted to a sallad an inch long ! I was 
struck with the experiment, never having 
seen it before, and examined every thing 
about it, not to detect imposture, for there 
was none intended, the exhibitor professing 
philosophy, not necromancy, but that I 
might be enabled to repeat the experiment 
when an opportunity occurred. Since 
return to England, I have tried it, witho 
success, and consulted friends who are con- 
versant with electrical facts, yet ignorant of 
this very interesting and useful one. If this 
account should meet the eye of any gentle- 
man who can communicate to you further 
information upon the subject, I think it may 
prove of general interest. oO. 


labours M. Ostervald has availed himself, in 
the four livraisons which have reached Eng- 
land, we observe Co@pt Forbin, M. Cock- 
erell, and others, whose acknowledged abili- 
ties would give character to any work in 
which they were concerned. In the engrav- 
ings.a similar variety and honourable rivalry 
have been introduced. Every book, an ele- 
phant folio, contains four plates, in Aqua- 
tinta, from original drawings, and by dif- 
ferent artists. The text embraces a sketch 
of the history of Sicily; descriptions of a 
local nature, and of places where the ruins 
&c. exist ; and explanations of the subjects 
selected. These are by M. de Lassalle. An 
admirable Map of Sicily, from the French 
military measurements, is prefixed to the 1st 
Book. From 100 to 150 plates are calculated 
to comprehend all the principal monuments 
and most interesting views in the island; 
and thus the whole will make two folio 





LITERATURE; ETC. 
CYMMRODORION, OR METROPOLITAN 
CAMBRIAN INSTITUTION. 

Tue Medallion of this Institution has 
been offered for the most approved Welsh 
Poem on “‘ Ymdrech Caswallawn a Liluvedd 
ynys Prydain yn —7 Rhuveiniaid ;” and 
for the most approved English Essay on 
“ Welsh Genealogies, and their use and im- 
portance in former times.” 

The prizes will be awarded on the 22d of 
May next, the Anniversary of the Society. 

The Medals lately offered by the Cymmro- 
dorion for Essays from the Schools in Wales, 
have been gained by Evan Williams, of Ban- 
gor School, and David James, of Cardigan 
school. An extra medal has been given to 
James Meredith, of the school at Ystrad- 
meirig. 





FINE ARTS. 

Voyage Pittoresque en Sicile: Picturesque Tour in 
Sicily, &c.; dedicated to the Duchesse de 
Berry. 

Stcity, with one exception, is an island 

whose ancient remains and history, illus- 

trated by these remains, possesses the 
strongest attractions for the literary world ; 
and we are surprised that it has been so 
little and so negligently explored. At the 
tail of an Italian journey, or incidentally in 
the way of a Greek tour, it has been its usual 
fate to be mentioned ; and all of Cyclopian, 
Pheenician, Greek, or Roman, that may be 
traced in the celebrated Sicania, is generally 
summed up ina few pages. Regretting this, 
we were well satisfied to see the present 
work devoted to that island announced ; and 
we have been still more pleased in observing 
the manner of its execution. Sicily was 
worthy of a liberal and enlightened Illustrator, 
and she has found one in M. Ostervald, the 
projector of this undertaking. This gentle- 
man, inspired by a love of literature and the 
arts, seems to spare no expense in the com- 
pletion of his design. Talent, to whatever 
country it belongs, has been sought out to 
embellish the publication, and we find as we 
turn over the pages the mingled names of 

English, French, Swiss, Italian, and German 

Artists, who have been employed on the 

score of merit and without national preju- 

dice or partiality. Thus emulation may be 
said to act as powerfully as reward in pro- 
curing excellence for the Voyage Pittoresque. 





Among the distinguished persons of whose 


As this great Work is hardly known in 
England, we have taken some pains to exa- 
mine and bring it under notice. Aqua-tinta 
is certainly not the style of art most fa- 
voured in this country, nor is it of the highest 
class. Still, however, it seems well suited 
for such productions as this Voyage ; and it 
is but justice to M. Ostervald to state that 
no sparing of expense is perceptible in his 
endeavours to furnish a superb picture of 
Sicily. He has gone into his design con 
amore, and every succeeding book is exe- 
cuted in a style superior to that which pre- 
cedes it: a fact which speaks volumes in 
favour of the publication. The size of the 
plates is perhaps beyond that which may be 
esteemed to combine conveniency with gran- 
deur; but those who dislike the splendour 
of marginal and typographical show, may 
without injury pare down the page to their 
own standard. Upon the whole, we cop- 
sider the Voyage Pittoresque to be one of 
the finest private speculations which has is- 
sued from the continental press. It more 
resembles one of the magnificent works 
which we have seen issue from governments ; 
and we fear, that however we may attract 
towards it the eyes of our Dilletanti, its 
success in the present state of the arts in 
England will not do much towards compen- 
sating the author for his spirited and noble 
enterprise. 

In order to do him that service however 
to which we think his efforts entitle him, we 
have had copied on wood, the first plate of 
the 2d Livraison, the best representation of 
the Crater of Erna with which we are 
acquainted. We have also translated the 
letter-press account.of this famous spot, 
which will show the character of the book 
in a literary light. 

** Above the snows, which to a distant be- 
holder seem to crown Etna, and to be in 
immediate contact with the orifice of that 
immense volcano, there exists a vast and 
unequal space, a desolate and frightful re- 
gion, incessantly beaten by an impetuous 
wind or covered with sulphurous clouds, 
agitated by continual workings which daily 
change its aspect and its dangers, and com- 
posed of the remains of the most violent 
eruptions or of the more tardy products of 
the continual fermentation operating within 
the crater even in its ordinary and accessible 
state. In the midst of this arid, burning 
and chaotic waste, rises an ultimate emi- 





nence, steep and uneven, down the sides of 
which roll at every moment the torrified sub- 
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crater, at short intervals, and with loud de~ 
tenations: Yet this’ Dhan nee tion. 
of cinders, lava and , is not ‘sufficient 
te detet the audacious traveller, who is de- 
termined on attaining a station whence he 
may ‘contemplate. the gulf of which this 
Inmromnding cone Par as eee crown. 

n i exterior slope of this apex, 
the feet ‘are sometimes boried in rosy 
ders, or recoil. with the rubbish thet gives 
way at every step; sometimes they slip from 
the smoother parts which the mephitic clouds 
have covered with humidity. Still, the heat 
of this unstable ground allows no time for 
taking breath, even when the extreme rare- 





- - = = = + + = The View here given 
represents one of these divisions of the great 
crater; it is the most elevated part of its 
opening. The interior surface, which has 
_ almost the aspect of an artificial excavation, 
is furrowed with crevices from whence are 
emitted, with some noise and at brief inter- 
vals, sheaves of fire and whirling clouds of 
smoke, the greater part of which after rising 
to a considerable height fall down again into 
the very gulf. The burning lava, the ashes, 
and the calcined fragments, are frequently 
shot to-the exterior of the crater; glittering 
scorie explode in the air like sky-rockets, 
atid roll away at a distance down the slope 
of the mountain. Some travellers have seen 
torrents of Java escape from the cavities of 
the interior declivity, in a state of fusion, 
and flow down the abyss, where they were 
lost in the sinuosities of an irregular but ap- 
bottomless funnel. Yet this fearful 

may be contemplated from a still 

nearer puint of view ; some intrepid ob- 
servers have ‘penetrated down the sloping 
sides into the very interior of the crater, in 


caused by the explosi 








Y faction of the air,;-at° an ‘elevation of 10,000 


feet above 4 +b of iy sea, might’ “a 
cause great difficulty of respiration. . 
halations from the eelter desevel ix volumes 
down the sides of the mountain, producing, 
when met with, a painfully suffocating sensa- 
tion, and augmenting the terror and dismay 
s that are heard from 


the interior of the volcano, echoing and re* 
verberating in abysses of which the imagina- 
tion dares not conceive’ the éxtent or pro- 
fandity. At each detonation the mountain 
rs to quake; scori#, ashes, and cal- 
es stones glide in black furrows along its 
eclivity, and render the access still more 
perifous. In many cases it is only by going 


which at the depth of 25 or 30 feet occurs a 
sort of shelf or corniche, from whence a 
closer inspection may be obtained, though 
not without extreme danger, of this imposing 





on hands and knees, and by attaching them- 
selves one to another with cords, that per- 
sons find it possible to attain the extreme 
verge of the great opening, from whence the 
eye can scarcely take in the vast circum« 
ference at asingle view. In fact, the crater 
of Etna has not the aspect of an almost re- 
gular fannel ; it appears rather to be a gulf, 
the periphery of which, unequal in its ont. 
line and elevation, is divided by numerous 
crevices, and presents, in a circle of nearly 
a league in extent, a succession of salient 
and retiring angles, lateral. cavities, deep 
fissures and sharp projections, several of 
which form so many particular craters in a 
state of incandescence. - - - = = = 





strike the imagination. Adopting the fiction 
of the poets, the beholder here fancies him- 
self at the gates of hell; at least he is 





scene. In regard to all below this point, 
the descriptions that have been given of the 
crater differ from each other, and prove, by 
their discrepancies, that the gulf undergoes 
frequent changes at that depth, in its state 
and situation. Sometimes the bottom ap- 
peared covered with ashes and rubbish; 
sometimes it was overspread witha dense 
vapour impenetrable to the sight. There 
were moments when it was possible to dis- 
tinguish the sinuosities of an abyss winding 
amidst calcined rocks to the depth of about 
600 feet; at other times, an interior cone, 
crowned with a second crater, rose from: the 
midst of the cavity ; ata more recent period, 
this immense basin seemed to be divided in 
several places by immense partitions formed 
of lava and scoriw. But.whatever be the 
state of the gulf, its sublime and terrible 
j t, and the dreadful phenomena of which 
it is the scene, appal the understanding and 





pted to exclaim with the simple villagers 
of the vicinity, “‘ Ecco la casa del diavolo!”’ 
But if, on turning at once from the.contem- 
plation of these horrible wonders, he directs 
his view away from the crater toward the 
immense horizon which expands aroand Etna, 
a contrast of the most delightful kind ea. 
chants his eye, and revives his oppressed 
spirits. All Sicily, her cities, her harbours, 
her rivers, her rich plains, and the sea which 
forms her superb cincture, seen from this 
prodigious elevation, form a picture inde- 
scribably magnificent. Torrents of light 
stream over those fertile valleys, those azure 
waves, and those mountains that seem 
dwindled into little hills in the presence of 
this frowning and gigantic volcano.” 
book contains, as we have men- 
tioned, an admirable Map of Sicily; and 
also plates of the Theatre of Taormine; the 
Temples of Concord at Agrigentum, and of 
Jupiter Olympius at Syracuse, and of rnina 
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at Tindato: The second has the “Crater = Have I not cause to weep? You leant 
n 


Etna, as‘here copied from a sketch of Cou 


Forbin’s, ‘and engraved by Newton Fieid-|So close your cheek to her cheek bent, 


® 


ing ; Ecueil de C , tinted from a drawing 
by Pourtales Gorgier ;' Theatre de Segeste, a|S 
noble massive ruin; and Syracuse, from the 


Theatre, by M. Birmann. The third consists | And then you read each love-filled word, 


of a Cloister of the Capuchins at Palermo, 


beantifully done; the port of Trepani, a fine | The song of love; the look, the sigh, 


moonlight scene, with sweet effeets ; Temple 
of Juno at Agrigentum, by Frommel of|I 
Carisruhe, and doing great credit to his 


pencil—the landscape is pleasing, and co-| Perhaps you think my childish heart 


lumns of ruins, for which the softness of 


aqua-tinta is excellent, add greatly to its| And you can play the trifler’s part— 


solemnity, while the fore-ground is occupied 


with correct drawings of aloes and other! Well, be it so: I can resign 


plants characteristic of the site ; and, last, 


Messina, another charming view, with a} Fach sigh, word, look, thought, must be mine, 


alm-tree prettily introduced. The fourth 
Pook gives Etna from the Honse of Gemel- 


Like one entranced beside her chair, 
Your breathing waved her raven hair ; 
he sang, and every note you heard 

As without power to breathe or stir ; 
And gazed as each were meant for her. 
Were just like those exchanged by us. 
thought them true ; but still can I 
Believe if you profane them thus? 

Is worthless, since that heart is won, 
The prize scorned when the race is won. 
All claim upon thy heart and thee ; 


Or else you are no love forme, VENELLA. 





laro, the Sala di Partenico (from M. Cock- 
erell, and a beautiful picture,) the Benedic- 
tine Convent at Sciacca; and the Ruins of 


Jupiter’s Temple at Agrigentum, one of the | Not on this bank of flowers, where fondly sips 


finest things in the whole work. 


This enumeration will be sufficient to ex-| A yermil tint to match my L1sa’s lips : 


plain the nature of the work; and as we 
cannot do more to make our readers ac- 
quainted with a performance where the Arts 
constitute so essential a part, we shall only 
add, that as an ornament to the rich library 
or brilliant saloon, the Pittoresque Voyage en 
Sicile is eminently deserving of attention. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
aE Vea 


SPIRITS OF HEAVEN. 
Spirit of Joy | I will call upon thee ! 
With thy bounding step and thy radiant smile 
Thou shalt teach me thy mirth and revelry, 
For thou canst the cares of life beguile. 
Yet leave me, ah, leave me! all gay as thou art, 
I love not thy vain and idle folly ; 
Thy laughter oppresses the weary heart, 
And leaves it to languor and melancholy. 
Spirit of Peace ! ‘descend from the sky, 
With thy calm pure look and thy promise of rest ; 
And let the beam of thy dove-like eye 
Still the throbs of this troubled breast : 
Yet, Daughter of Heav'n! thy pinion fold, 
My restless soul will not bend to thy sway ; 
For thy smile, tho’ sweet, is strangely cold, 
And it chills my spirit—Away! away ! 
Spirit of Love! obey my voice! 
And lead my steps to thy fairy bowers, 
And let my heart in thy smile rejoice, 
And crown my brow with thy brightest flowers ; 
Ah, traitor ! thy roses too swiftly fade, 
Too soon the captive shall feel thy chain ; 
And many’‘a heart by thy smile betrayed, 
Shall sigh for its freedom —but sigh in vain, 
Spirit of Hope! from thy bright cloud bend, 
No power can thy eden charm destroy ; 
If thou wilt ever my steps attend, 
My life shall be one bright round of joy. 
Angel of Beauty! thy guardian wing 
Shall shield me from every earth-born sorrow ! 
I feel not the anguish to-day may bring, 
If still thou wilt promise a blissful morrow ! 
Netley Abbey, Deo. 21822. Fatuer Francis. 


THE JEALOUS FAIR. 
Nay, look not on another so! 
‘orgive me, but I carmot brook 
That smile, which only I should know, 





Fresh from amid the gelid fountain's spray, 


That spread their bosoms to the morning ray, 


SONNET, 
Imitated from Tusso’s sonnetto 
* Non sono in queste rive.” 


Their luscious sweets the wild bee, wilt thou find 
Nor, in the breathings of the summer wind 


And fraught with fragrance from the dewy beds 
Of roses and of lilies issuing, 


Such dulcet harmony, as ever sheds 

Its magic round me, if my Ltsa sing. 
Flow ever, song of love! thy power maintain, 
Save while my kisses interrupt the strain. 
Jan. 1823. A.T.T. 





IMPROMPTU. 
O say what is Love ? 
What: is Love! 
An Urchin with a bow 
arrow, 
By great Jove sent 
To rule the world. 
Is he omnipotent ? 
Aye—for in the city or the forest wild 
Alike he rules, 
And Kings and Queens, 
And rich and poor, 
The White man and the Moor, 
On bended knee do homage to this Child. 


, And has he no attendants? Yes, he has two: 
The first a pale-faced Clown, 
With heavy brow, and shoe 
Untied, and stocking hanging down, 
Whose name is Care ; 

The latter a rosy round-faced boy, 
With laughing eve and golden hair, 
And him the Nymphs call Joy. 

Tell, Lady, if you can be sure, 
Have I rightly said? Ah, c’est l’Amour ! 
St. James's Street. le 


D.W. 


Sa 
- With folded arms and rueful jook-» © <=> . 
The thoughtful wearer’ stood, 
As pondering deeply ere he took 
, A step im such a moods 


From one to t’other coat an eye 
He turned before he spoke’; 
At length a very long drawn sigh 
The awful silence broke :~ 


« I've dined with my Lord, and'I’ve dined with his 


race 


Till no longer a plate they'll afford, or a place ; 
And now, not a Waiter will trust me a penny, 
For my credit is gone (if 1 ever had any.) 

And there hangs my dandy, and I'll be hang’d too 
If I know in this case what the devil to do. 

I am stinted in all things as well as my waist, 


And to dine with Duke Humphrey is not to my 
taste ; 

So adieu, my dear Dandy, the gap you must stop ;” 
And away went the Coat to a pawnbroker’s shop. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
WILKIAN RECOLLECTIONS.* 
By W.H. Greybeard. 


On His Majesty's Pardon bei 
Mac Quirke, who had killed a 
Riots at the Brentford Election. 
Fortune a pardon gives Mac Quirke 
For dirty Ministerial work, 
For riot and for murder ; 
While she two years a Wilkes confines 
For writing some few harmless lines !— 
Say, what can Fortune further ? 
Balfe and Mac Quirke, two Irish chair- 
men and celebrated bruisers, were hired by 
the Committee of Sir W. B. Proctor, the 
unpopular Candidate, as bludgeon-men at 
the Brentford Election ; and coming in con- 
tact with the bludgeon-men of the Opposi- 
tion Candidate, a serious and desperate riot 
ensued, in which a bludgeon-man of the Op- 
position side was killed. Mac Quirke was 
tried and convicted of murder; but under 
the whole of the circumstances, His Majesty 
was advised to extend a free pardon to him. 
Wilkes, the popular Candidate, was con- 
fined two years in the prison in St. George’s 
Fields, Borough, for « most infamous and 
blasphemous libel. 
On a Report being very current that Sir Wm, B. P., 
the Ministerial and unsuccessful Candidate‘ at 
Brentford, was about to be rewarded with a 
Peerage for his Services to the Ministry. 
In former times, but Bute be prais’d 
There are no such doings now, 
Some men to peerages were rais’d 
The world knew why, and how : 
But now’tis usual, for to sink 
Conten.pt in one short word— 
That when a thing begins to st... 
We call that thing—a Lord. 
The above was usually said to have hart 


granted to 
during the 





THE TWO COATS—A TALE. 


Did I say better? 
Brutus. Uf you did I eare not.’’—Shakspeare. 


other, 
“ Your better, forsooth ! make it out if you can, 


the man.” 
“ The coat if you please,” was the caustic reply, 





Thus turned to meet another's look. 


As two coats on their pegs hung by side of each 
[said t'other. 
“I'm your elder,” said one, “ I’m your better,” 


You’ve more trappings, indeed, but ’tis worth makes 


And the quarrel at last was “ You lie,” and “ You | vet the new circumstances related in 


Sir William’s feelings more than any ather of 
the election squibs, which were for the time 


“ Cassius. I said an elder soldier, not a better—| almost innumerable. 


On certain of the Members for the City and the 
Borough voting, that “ Col, H. L, Luttrell was 
duly returned Member for Middlesex.” 

When men their votes thus itute, 
And swear that black is white, Sir, 

And join with Holland, tool to Bute, 
To rail at Bill of Rights, Sir— 


* Tho’ these anecdotes are not all entirely new, 
such of them 





But the coats now must listen to other affairs, [lie.”| as are not so, will, we are satisfied, make the 








For the foot of their master was heard on the stairs. | collection apreptable to our readers.— Ad, 
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Ne’er drink of drop of Calvert’s butt, 
Proclaim in every alehouse, 

That you will never more set foot 
In Whitbread’s or in Thrale’s house. 


“ Calvert’s Butt.”—In the early part of|4@ hungry; I wake myself with a good ap- 


life, the brewers supplied the publicans 
with beer of three different strengths ; hence 


in Town the purchaser called fora spot of| their seats. Louis helped his valet to a 
Si 


or Two Thread, or Three Thread Beer. 

(In the sea-ports in Norfolk, where only two 
sorts were served ont, they generally called 
for a pot of Oak and Alder, i. e. mixed Nogg.) 
Felix Calvert, the great brewer, undertook 
to supply the general palate without this 
admixture, and succeeded, producing what 
is now, and has been for some time, called 
Porter, from the porters in Town being ex- 
tremely fond of it. So lately as thirty years 
since, the houses in London, to draw custom, 
marked in the most conspicuous manner on 
their houses, “‘ Calvert’s entire Butt ;” that 
is, drawn from one butt, without admixture. 
(To be continued.) 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
. Paris, Dec. 25, 1822. 
A DINNER was given a few days since to 
M. Beranger ; a great number of our lite- 
rary men were present, and the toasts were 
very ingeniously arranged. After dinner the 
following Song was sung in honour of le 
premier Chansonnier dela France: 
A mes accords, Muses, daignez sourire, 
Guidez mes pas vers le sacré vallon ; 
D’un doigt leger je veux toucher ma lyre, 
Inspirez moi, je chante Anacréon. 
Non ce vieillard qui dans sa longue enfance 
D'un beau printemps conserva la fraicheur ; 
Mais son rival ou son vainqueur ; 
C’est l’Anacréon de la France. 
Rappelez-vous qu’ A son pays fidéle, 
itt“ = 
Et qu’en ses vers pour l'histoire immortelle 
li burina notre immortalité. 
Lorsque le sort trahit notre vaillance, 
Son luth plaintif consola nos douleurs, 
Qui para nos chaines de fleurs ? 
C'est I’Anacréon de la France. 


L’Anacrécn que nous vante la Gréce 
Buvait jadis le Chios petillant, 

Il y puisait sa poétique ivresse 

Et le vieillard s’endormait en chantant. 
Nectar divin, de ta douce influence 
Nous craignons peu les bachiques effets : 


think you fit to eat with them. Perhaps you 


petite ; sit down to table, and let us have 
breakfast.” Moliére and his majesty took 


wing of a fowl, and himself to another, and 
ordered the entrées familiéres to be admitted ; 
the persons the most distinguished and fa- 
voured at court, accordingly made their ap- 
pearance. ‘You see, said the King, I am 
feeding Moliére, whom my valets de chambre 
do not find sufficiently good company for 
them.’ From that moment Moliére had no 


the persons on service; all the court were 
eager in pressing on him their invitations. - - 
** Louis xv. was much attached to an old 
Squire, M. de Landsmath, a man of un- 
bounded frankness and untameable spirit. 
A few instants after the assassination of the 
King by Damiens, Landsmath entered the 
chamber abruptly, and found the Princesses 
and the Dauphine weeping round the bed of 
the sovereign. ‘Dismiss these weepers,’ 
said he, ‘I wish to speak to you alone.’ 
His Majesty made a sign to the Princesses 
to retire. ‘ Allons,’ said the Squire, ‘ your 
wound is nothing; you had plenty of waist- 
coats ;’ and then uncovering his breast, 
‘See,’ he continued, ‘ count. these scars, 
four, five, I had these wounds thirty years 
ago ; come, cough, cough hard.’ The King 
coughed.j The Squire ordered other acts, (not 
the most delicate) Louis obeyed. ‘ There,’ 
said Landsmath, ‘ you may laugh at this 
affair—in four days we will run down the 
stags.’ ‘But if the steel should have been’ 
poisoned?’ said the King. ‘ All old stories 
and idle nonsense,’ said the huntsman ; ‘ and 
even if it were so, your vest and your waist- 
coats would have wiped off all the poisonous 
drugs before the point reached you.’ His 
Majesty was soothed, and passed a very 
comfortable night.” 





THE DRAMA. 
Kine's Toe atre.—The Opera Season com- 
menced on Saturday, not very brilliantly, 
with the Clemenza di Tito. Owing to some ac- 
cident, Caradori was thrown in Mad Ronzi's 
part; and other inferior changes were made, 


the age, said one morning to Moliére, ‘ They | dentally met, and to whom, under the as- 
‘tell me that you make meagre fare here, | sumed name of Captain Walsingham, he has 
and that the officers of my chamber do not| endeavoured to introduce himself; but his 


advances have been repulsed by her: yet he 
still loves on, tormented, however, by the 
thought that he is not acting quite right by his 
own partner for life, who is doatingly fond of 
him. By some well contrived and accidental 
circumstances, a suspicion is raised in Mrs. 
Simpson’s mind that her husband is the person 
who pays visits in Harley Street (Mrs. Fitz- 
allen’s residence,) and the equivoques to which 
her fierce accusations of her lord, who is 
totally ignorant of the whole affair, give rise, 
afford opportunities for some excellent comic 
scenes, in which Mr. Bromley is now and 


occasion to present himself at the table of|then most awkwardly situated by the un- 


limited confidence of his lady and the con- 
sciousness of his inconstancy. Mrs. Fitzallen 
happens to have been a youthful acquaintance 
of Mrs. Bromley’s, whom she has not seen 
since her arrival from abroad. She calls to 
pay a visit to her former friend, and her ap- 
pearance in Mincing Lane at first strengthens 
the suspicions of Mrs. Simpson, but ultimately 
produces the eclaircissement. Mr. Bromley of 
course repents, and resolves to be constant 
for life. From these slender materials the 
author, by a considerable attention to stage 
effect, and by the excellence of the performers 
in their respective parts, has contrived to 
work up a very pleasant piece, hardly en- 
titled to the appellation of a comedy, but 
certainly a most entertaining farce. The jea- 
lousy of Mrs. Simpson, the indignation and 
astonishment of her husband, the confiding 
fondness of Mrs. Bromley, and her alarm 
lest the morals of her husband. should be 
corrupted by associating with his commercial 
partner, afford fine opportunities to Mrs. 
Glover, Mr. Terry and Mrs. Davison, for the 
display of great talent; and Mr. Cooper was 
exceedingly happy in delineating the erring 

swain. The dialogue claims no particular 
notice, but the whole drama is lively and 
entertaining, keeping the audience in high 
good humour during its representation. Its 

success was complete, and “ the drafts of 
the house of Simpson & Co. on public appro- 

bation bid fair to be accepted.” 

On Monday, after the Revenge, in which 

Young sustained the part of Zanga admirably, 

the Manager endeavoured to make the 

amende honorable for the rubbish of his Christ- 

mas Pantomime, and the short space of ten 


Ami, versons de vin Francais 
A l’Anacréon de la France. 

The booksellers are full of business ; binders, 
stitchers, engravers, are all in requisition for 
the ctrennes, The authors of a certain class 
are also in activity, compiling, revising, cor- 
recting, &c. &c. pour le jour de 'an. Among 
the thousand things that are destined to 
salute 1823, scarcely one seems worthy to 
survive till 1624. 


Jan. 1, 1823.—The Memoirs of Madame 
Campan have just made their appearance, 
and I send a few more extracts : 

“* Louis xtv. was informed that the offi- 
cers of his household had expressed in a 
most offensive manner how much they were 
mortified at being obliged to dine at the table 
du controleur de la bouche with Moliére, valet de 
chambre to the king, because he performed 
as a Comedian, ‘and that that celebrated 
genius had absented himself from their din- 
ners. Louis, desirous of putting an end to 
the insults offered to one of the first men of 


not favourable to the performances. In the 
Divertisement several new dancers appeared, 
but not of that extraordinary merit to call 
for particular notice, though a fair accession 
to the light-heeled corps: Their names are, 
M. and Made Falcoz, from Lisbon; and 
M. Armand des Forges, from Bordeaux,which 
is as famous for breeding dancers in France, 
as Bristol is for turning out boxers in England. 
A Made Aurelie debited in the Ballet, and 
displayed considerable finish. 

Drury Lane.—On Saturday was produced 
at this theatre, from a French origin and the 
pen of Mr. Poole, a petite Comedy in two 
acts, under the title of ‘* Simpson and Co.” 
We think it likely to prove a prosperous 
partnership, and that it will settle firmly in 
public estimation. The plot is shortly thus : 
Two partners (Messrs. Simpson and Brom- 
ley) live with their respective mates in 
the same house. Mr. Bromley, though on 
other occasions a constant and loving hus- 
band, has been struck with the charms 
of a Mrs. Fitzallen,.a young widow lately 





days has produced The Golden Axe, or Harlequin 
and the Fairy Lake. This, though got up on 
the spur of the moment, is very fairly ar- 
ranged, and with the assistance of some 
beautiful scenes, and an excellent Pantaloon, 
met with good encouragement. The tricks 
and changes are not very striking, and the 
chief merits of the motley crew do not consist 
in such classic clowning as that of the im- 
mortal Grimaldi; but for falls, postures, 
tumbling, and other corporeal extravagauzas, 
never were seen more active performers than 
Ridgway, Southby, Blanchard, and Miss Tree. 
Covent Garven.— The performance of 
Virginius on Monday, with immense applause, 
especially earned by Macready’s splendid ex- 
ertions, supported as they were by Kemble, 
in Icilins ;—the re-appearance of Miss Paton 

on the boards on Tuesday, and an excellent 

cast of the School for Scandal on Wednesday, 

are the chief varieties, if not novelties, at this 

Theatre since our last. When there is nothing 

very striking to remark upon, we are un- 

willing to occupy room by spinning out long 





arrived from India, whom he has acci- 





dramatic critiques. We shall therefore only 
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mention that Miss Paton’s Mandane ob- 

tained for her very general and great appro- 
bation. With less of power than some of her 
celebrated predecessors in the part, she dis- 
played no less of skill or sweetness than the 
most excellent of them. There was, how- 
ever, a languor about her, especially after 
exertion, which detracted from the part, and 
induced us to suppose that she had returned 
to the Stage before her health was sufficiently 
re-established. 

Royat Acapemy oF Music.—Lord Car- 
narvon’s spacious mansion in Tenterden- 
street, Hanover-square, has been taken for 
this Institution, and as the repairs are carried 
briskly on, is expected to be ready by the 
Ist of next month. The rooms for general 
practice and lessons are very large, two of 
them being above seventy feet in length. In 
the upper parts, the chambers have been di- 
vided tor the separate establishments of the 
male and female students ; and the passages, 
and even garden, are so arranged as to deny 
all intercourse. Nearly a hundred candi- 
dates have already made application, and 
their examination and election will take place 
about February. Among others, Rossini is 
engaged by the Committee, and is certainly 
expected this Spring. Lord Burghersh, though 
in Italy, is consulted on all points of conse- 
quence. The subscription amounts to above 
50001. and the annual sum of 6504 


A Lady is expected to make her first ap- 
pearance upon the Stage next week at Covent 
Garden, in the high character of Queen Ca- 
therine. We are informed that she has a 
Siddonian and “noble presence” for this 
line of parts, and hope therefore for her com- 
plete success, that the public may again en- 
joy such plays as Macbeth, King John, &c. 
tor which we have not during some time had 
a Lady M. or a Constance. {freport speaks 
truth, these we may expect to enjoy from the 
Debutaute’s histrionic powers. 





‘VARIETIES. 


exclaims humorously against the spirit of 
commerce, which could thus tempt a favoured 
swain to sell his mistress’s gift. 

Dramatit Announcements.—The activity of 
the Paris theatres is prodigious. There are 
announced of novelties at this date (9th Dec.) 
At the Opera, Sappho; Theatre Francais, 
Valerie and L’ Aveugle; Opera Comique, Leices- 
ter and les Infideles; Second Theatre Francais, 
le Celibataire and: l’Homme marié ; Theatre 
Italien, La Medea of Mayer; Vaudeville, 
L’ Enfer dramatique, Parody of Clytemnestra and 
Saul, and la Lanterne Sourde; Gymnase, L’Al- 
bum; Variétés, La dot du Savatier ; Porte St. 
Martin, Clarence Burmy, a Melo-drame; Gaieté, 
La Fausse Cle; L’Ambigu, Farmy ; Cirque, le 
Patre and Corale, and, lastly, the Panorama 
Dramatique, le jugement de Dieu, and les deur 
petits Forcats. 

Some boys at school being required to 
write an Epigram onthe mean occupation of 
the Poet Bloomtield in the early part of his 
life, one of them soon brought up the follow- 
ing in triumph: 

Bob Bloomfield was a Shoe 
Maker and Poet too! 

Retro-prospectivee—This compound word of 
great meaning has been accidentally dropped 
out of our latest dictionaries, in consequence 
probably of the printer’s thinking ic a mis- 
take, and inserting retrospective. The fol- 
lowing, in the first edition of the Spectator, 
is, however, high authority for it :—‘‘ The 
next upon the optic list is old Janus, who 
stood in a double sighted capacity, like a 
person placed betwixt twe opposite looking 
glasses, and so took a sort of retroprospective 
cast at one view.”—Spectator, No. 250. 

Heidegger.—One of our Wine and Walnut 
papers described the extraordinary ugliness of 
Heidegger: we have since heard the follow- 
ing anecdote of it. A Nobleman dunned by 
his tailor, who was not only a very ill-favoured 
person, but perhaps made still more disgra- 
cious by his business, said to him in a hu- 
morons pet, “* Gad curse it you are 
the ugliest rascal in London. Show me but 








Sir James Mackintosh was last week in- 
stalled as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
and delivered an eloquent speech on. the 
occasion. 

The Blood: new Theory.—Sir Everard Home 
has delivered a lecture, in which he main- 
tains that Carbonic Acid Gas forms a large 
proportion of the blood, and that this fluid is 
a tubular structure. We know not by what 
experiments he justifies the latter hypothesis, 
80 contrary to received opinions. He im- 
putes the germination of grain to the same 
cause, viz. the shooting of a tube of the Gas 
through the globular juice of the grain. 

O’Meara’s first volume, published as the 
10th in the Recueil de piéces authentique sur 
le Captif de St Helene, at Paris, has been} 
seized and suppressed by authority. 

Miss Dance is performing with great dis- 
tiuction at Bath, where her fine countenance, 
and talents improving with experience, ren- 
der her a general favourite. 

Parisian Theatrical Anecdote.—A Lady in one 
of the boxes alone waited for a friend with 
whom she had intended to spend the evening, 
when to her surprise the door was opened, and 
a stranger was admitted. She remonstrated, 
and askéd whether it was his intrusion or 


a man as ugly as yourself, and I'll pay your 
bill.” Our ingenious tradesman departed, 
reflecting on this hard condition, when by 
good luck it struck him to enlist Heidegger 
on his behalf; but this was no easy job; 
Heidegger was a high Don, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary to employ finesse. So he 
went to the Count as with a message from 
my Lord, desiring to see him immediately. 
Heidegger hesitated, but at length went; 
and the Tailor watching his opportunity, 
popped his own ugly face in at the door 
along with the hideous visage of the fo- 
reigner. The Nobleman could not resist the 
appeal, but, bursting into a fit of laughter, 
worth all the money, gave a cheque for his 
bill. 

The 4th Volume of the Hermit en Province, 
by M. Jouy, has just appeared. The Hermit 
en Province will never be so popular as his 
brethren of the Chaussée d’Antin et Guyane, The 
description of distant and unknown places, 
and their obscure inhabitants, cannot interest 
the Parisians so much as the picture of the 
objects and manners of the Capital, a world 
to itself.—Paris Letter. 

A remarkable Instance of Longevity.—At Feo- 
dosia, in the Crimea, lives a porter named 


the fault of the door-keeper, as she had given | Soast Oglu, born at Erzeram in Armenia in 
the only cheque to her particular friend ?— 
but the stranger assured her there was 
neither mistake nor error, as he had paid 25 


1702, who is still so strong, that he can go up 
stairs like a young man, and last year was 
able to carry a sack of flonrupa hill. His 





francs for the admission. The Paris Editor 


appetite and memory are good, and his grey 





beard begins to turn black at the roots,a — 
nomenon which, it is said, has been noticed b 
fore in other persons of an advanced age. He 
haslikewise cut three new teeth since he was 
a hundred years old. He has, liowever, lost 
his hearing, probably from being obliged, 
through poverty, to sleep in the streets thinly 
clothed during the very severe weather.— 
Mr. Busche, the Counsellor of State, has 
taken a portrait of this old man; and Count 
Langeron, the Military Governor, and his 
lady, have had him presented to them, and 
given him relief. 

Population Returns.—By the late population 
returns, the principal places in Great Britain 
appear as follows: London 1,225,694; Glas- 
gow, 147,013; Edinburgh, 138,235; Man- 
chester and Salford, 133,788; Liverpool, 
118,972 ; Birmingham106,722; Bristol87,779 ; 
Leeds 83,796: Newcastle 46,948 ; Aberdeen 
44,796 ; Hull with Sculcoates 39,040; Bath 
36,811 ; Norwich 50,288 ; Plymouth 61,212; 
Portsmouth and Gosport 51,832; Sheffield 
42,157 ; Nottingham 40,415 ; Dundee 30,575. 

List of Books subscribed * since Dec. 31:— 
Shakspeare, No. !. diamond edit. 48mo. 1s. 6d. 
sewed. —Terentius, diamond edit. 48mo. 6s.— 
Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of India, évo. 
10s. 64.—Statutes at e, 4to. vol. viii. part 3. 
3d Geo. IV. 11. 108. 6¢.—Ivemy’s Life of Bunyan, 
12mo. 3s. 6¢.—Hewlett’s Life of Wm. Barlow, 
18mo., 3s. 6¢.—Chetwynd’s Supplement toBurn’s , 
Justice, 8vo. 16s.—Hawkins’s Kineodatss, vol, [. 
6vo. 9s.—Benson’s Hulsean Lectures, vol. II. for 
1422, 8vo. 12s.—Family Commentary, 4 vols, 
12mo. 1. 2s. 6¢.—The Work ‘Table, by Soutter, 
2 vols. 12mo. 7s.—Quotations from British Poets, 
24mo. 4s.—Glen’s Missionary Tour, |2mo. 4s.— 
Memoirs of Mrs. Paterson, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—Cham- 
bers’s ‘lenant’s Law, royal 8vo. 1. 10s.—Prospec- 
tus of a Panoramic View of London, by Hornor, 
8vo. 5s.—Revived Architecture of Italy, No. I. 
tolio, L/, 5s.—Ditto ditto, India paper, i/. Ls. 6d. 
—Schmidtmeyer’s Trayels to Chili, parts 2 & 3. 
4to. 16s, sewed.—Memoires of Maria Antoinette, 
par Mad. Campan, 2 vols. 8vo. Ii. 48.—Gow on 
the Law of Partnership, royal 8vo. 1/. is.—Geolo- 
gical Transactions of Cornwall, vol, 11. 8vo. 153. 
—Spry on Bath Waters, 8vo. 13s, 

* We forgot last week that the word “ sub- 
scribed” was not as familiar to our readers as to 
ourselves : It means the handing around to the 
Booksellers of London the copies of Works 
previous to publication, in order to-ascertain the 
quantum of each which they waut. Thus the 
List of Books subscribed in our weekly Numbers 
will at the end of the year present an accurate 
list of all New Works. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The original Greek Song from Greece, by a Native 
Bard, if possible in our next. We esteem it a Literary 
curiosity. 

We thank O. C. for his Letter, addressed “‘ The Li- 
terany Office?’ London; but though this communica- 
tion reached us duly, we beg to remind other Corres- 
pondents, that it will be more generally certain to in- 
trodace the word Gazette. 

Keuben shall have due consideration; we like what 
we have been able to read of his MS. 

To “ The Farewell,” we have bidden farewell. 

To S. S. on Quadrils, we have onlyto intimate that 
there are not only Schools to teach grown-up persons 
to dance, but also to spell. 

A Lover of Jus.ice wishes us to add, if possible, a 
leaf or two to our Paper, in order to insert the malti- 
tude of Advertisements which press upon us, without 
encroaching on the space allotted to other matters. 
This the Stamp Act prevents us from doing, or we 
would gladly print an extra half sheet occasionally ; 
and as for the encroach t on our Miscell - 
partment, we beg to state that by the alterations in 
our types, the Literary Gazette is made to contain one 
fourth more than its original quantity of matter. This 
we trast is a sufficient explanation, for we assure our 
readers that so far from amy mercenary motive 
abridging their just rights, we are constantly devising 
— best meaus to give them more than they have 

‘ore. 
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e In 3 vols, 12mo- 11. 1s. boards, ’ 
MALPAS ; or, Le Poursuivant D’Amour. 
‘A Romance. By the Author of ‘* The Cavalier.” 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
be had, by the same Author, 
The sie. aR . Sols. 12mo. ll. 1s. bas. 


seme etre - 
** Tn One at Vol. 8yo. ae é 18s. boards. 
RIvincTo ’S. ANNUAL REGISTER, 
for the Year 182).—The Volume for 1620, (com- 
ae = ule, peatens we ty’s Reign,) was pub- 
ed in January las ice 188, 
St. Paul's Churchyard. and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








In 8¥0. 128. bds: 
‘THE PRINCIPLES and DOCTRINE of 
ASSURANCES, ANNUITIES on LIVES, and 
Contingent Reversions, stated and explained. 
By WILLIAM MORGAN, Esq. F.R.S. 
Actuary of the Equitable Life Insurance Office. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


In 8vo. price ls. 6d. 

AN AUTHENTIC. NARRATIVE of the 

Extraordinary CURE performed by PRINCE 
ALEXANDRE HOHENLOHE, on Miss BARBARA 
O'CONNOR, a Nun in the Convent of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford ; witha fall Refutation of the nume- 
rous false Reports and Misrepresentations. B JOHN 
BADELEY, M.D. Protestant Physician to the Convent, 
« Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat.”’ 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Napoleon.—Fifth Edition. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bds. dedicated, by 
permission, to.Lady Holland, the Sth edit. of 
APOLEON in EXILE; or, a Voice from 
St. Helena. ‘The Opini and Reflections o! 
_Xapoleon on the most important Events of his Life 
and Government, in his own words. 
By BARRY E. O’MEARA, Esq. his late Surgeon. 
Printed for W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate-street. Sold by J. Anderson, Jun, 
Evaburgh ; and Millikin, Dublin. ‘ . 
Napoléon dans I’ Exil, translated under the inspect 














In 2 large vols. 8vo. French 24s. English 28s. 
Vyi£ PRIVEE de MARIE ANTOINETTE 
REINE de FRANCE. 
PAR MADAME CAMPAN, 
Premiére Femme de Chambre de la Reine. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; and 
M. Bosange & Co. Great Mariborough-street. 

With a tine Portrait, price 0s; 6d. 8vo. beards, 
MEMOIRS of WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. 
By GEORGE WILSON MEADLEY. 

Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. To which is 

added, an Appendix. 

Published Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, London; 
where may be had, by the same Author, in 8vo. with 4 
fine Portrait by Englebeart, price 12s. bds. 

Memoirs of Algernon Sydney; with an Appendix. 
in 3 vols. l2mo. price LU. Ls. the ‘Turd Editionos 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE-; or, a Familiar 

Aceount of the various Preductions of Nature— 
Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal—which are chiefly 
employed for the Use of Man. Illustrated with nume- 
rous Figures, and intended as a Work both of instruc- 
tion and reference. By the Rev, W. BINGLEY, A.M. 
Author of ‘* Animal Biography.”’ 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; 
Harvey & Darton; and F. C. & J. Rivington. 

Also, by the same Author, 
~An Introduction to Botany, illustrated by Refe s, 
under each Definition, to Plants of easy Access. 12mo. 
Plates, 4s. 6d. bds.; or, with coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 














of Mr. O'Meara, will be published in a few days. 





Price 6s. 
MHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, and Criti- 
cal Journal, No. 74. : 

Contents:—1. Simond’s Sw itzerland—2. Vaccination 
and Small-pox—3. Bracebridge Hali—4. Durham Case, 
Clerical Affairs—5. Mr. Canning and Reform—6, French 
Poetry—7. The Bishop of Peterborough and his Clergy 
—8.Wordsworth’s Tour—9. Bishop of London's Charge 
—10. Partitions—Quarterly List of new Publications. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, London. 


ritish Ornithology. 

In elephant folio, price 12, 11s. 6d. plain, or 5l. 5s. finely 
coloured after Nature, the Fifth Number, with lz 
large Plates, of - 

LLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH ORNI- 
THOLOGY.—Series First—Land Birds. 
By P. J. SELBY, Esq. 

Of Twizell-house, co. Northumberland, Member of the 

Wernerian Natural History Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
Published by Archibald C b ‘o. Edinburgh; 

and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. ¢0, Cheapside, and 8, Pall 

Mall, London. 

Of whom may be had the above Work, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 

and 4, either plain or coloured. 
*,* No.6, which is intended to complete the Firs, 

Series of British Ornithology, is in great forwardness_ 














Spain.—in 3 vols. price 18s. 
VARGAS, a Tale of Spain. 

“ It is deserving of much more attention than even 
ear is commonly bestowed on works of this 
species. It evinces an accurate knowledge of old Spa- 
nish manners ,and feelings, and characters ; and although 


- the authordisplayslittie skill in the structure of afable, 


he writes with a spirit that carries one through his 
volumes with unflagging interest. In a word, had this 
book appeared ten years ago, it must have created a 
sensation. - - - We bave no hesitation in saying that it 
ts an imitation of the Waverley Novels; but it possesses 
merits of its own—such as call for a degree of notice 
very different from what we, or indeed any other critics, 
have. thought it worth while to bestow on the clums 

and crude attempts at imitation of that author. wi 

which the press is continually loaded. The scene is 
laid on afresh and fertile soil—the characters are 
strongly drawn—and the style is clear, nervous, and 
muscular ; above all quite free from that sickening ex- 
cess of fine words, amidst the music of which too — 
of our present writers of prose fiction seem to thin 

they may disguise the poverty of their c tions.” 





Price 6s. 
(THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. No. 52. 

. Containing a variety of Ciassical, Biblical, and 
Oriental Literature. Published Quarterly. 

Contents :—Notices of Gilly’s Spirit of the Gospel ; 
Landor’s Latin Poems ; Peyron on the genuine Greek 
text of Simplicius in Aristot, deC. et M. ; Haack’s Thu- 
cydides ; Bellamy’s Bible; Slack on Classical Lit 

li two 
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“Second Edition, in 2 vols.'8yo. 21s. * 

H ery. of Be VEGETA- 

. Com Aheir ,- Medicinal 

Edible, and Chemical Qualities; Natural History, and 

relation to Art, Science, and coperree, 

By HENRY PHILLIPS, F.H:8. 

Author of ** The Pomarium Britannicam, or History 
of Fruits known in Gteat Britain.” 

“ The Work itself is one of t industry; and it 
eppoers to us that that industry been most judi- 
ciously employed. The Author has collected a 
of information, extremely i sting, not only to these 
who have a taste for horticultural pursuits, but to the 
general reader of every class.”—New Times. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 








Lately published in 4to. with a portrait, 2/. 12s. 6d. bds. 


MEMOIRS of GRANVILLE SHARP, Esq. 
composed from his own Manuscripts and 
authentic documents, in the possession of hie Fami 
and of the African Institution, INCE HOARE, 

“ Mr. Prince Hoare has certainlyexeented his Work 
with great ability. There is one characteristic of 
Memoirs, always desirable, which is, that they may be 
relied on as strictly trae, baw were compiled not 
from hearsay, but from manuscripts of the deceased 
who was incapable of falsebood, to the truth 
which many valuable persons now living can ada. their 
testimony. . We d the Work itself to the pe- 
rusal of the reader, for every that Mr. Sharp 
wrote, and said, and did, is worthy of attenfion,”—The 
Enquirer, No. 2, August 1822, 

inted for Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 


School Library of Reference. 
Published by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy.—A 

[UNIVERSAL TECHNOLOGICAL DIC- 
-TIONARY,; or, Familiar Explanation, of ‘the 
Terms used in all Arts.and Sciences; containing Deti- 
nitions drawn from original Writers: By GEORGE 
CRABB, A.M. In 2 vols, 4to. with 60 Plates and 

numerous Cuts, Price 51. 8s. 
*,* The want of a Vocabulary explan of the 
rous Terms employed in Seience aud the Arts, 
but ticed in the general Dictionaries of our lan- 




















and School Discip in the Geor- 
gics—In Demosth. Comment. J. Seager-—Symbole Crit. 
in Plat. et Horat.—Biblical Criticism—Inquiry into the 
Symbolical Language of angient Art and Mythology, 
by R. P. Knight—Oxford Pr. Kasay, 1822, Study 
of Moral Evidence—Cambridge Eng. Pr. Poem, 1822, 
Palmyra—Criseos Mythologicee Specimen—Itinerary 
from Fas to Tafilelt—Comicorum Grecorum Fragm. ; 
specimen ed. a G. Burges—On Livy iii. 5—A Greek 
Inscription in the Brit. Maseum—Nuge—In Eurip. 
Phaeth. Fragm. Note—Biblical Criticism— Classical 
do—Pheenician Antiquities and Oriental Geography— 





o—F q' 
On the particle yy — Greek Inscriptions, by Col. 
Leake—Adversaria Literaria, No, 31.—Ancient Division 
of the Universe—Specimen Characteris Cod. Ambros. 
—Literary Intelligence, &c. &c. 
Printed by A: J. Valpy ; and sold by Sherwood & Co. 
Paternoster-row, and all other Booksellers. 





History, for Schools.—Price 5s. 6d. 
PINNOCK’s Improved Edition of Dr. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME; with Ques- 
tions for Examination at the end of each Chapter. This 
edition is much enlarged, by the addition of numerous 
useful Notes; and the greatest care has been taken to 
prune the text of every indelicate expression or allusion 
eneenty complained of in Histories of Ancient Nations. 
he Classical Names are all correctly accented; and, 
in addition to an elegant Frontispiece, the Volume is 
ornamented with a large Map of the Roman Empire, 
and a coloured Plate, representing the Incursions of 
the Barbarians at the Downfall of the Roman Power. 
On the same plan, and, at the same price, ‘was also 
en PINNOCK’S — Edition of Dr 
Goldsmith’s HISTORY OF GREECE containing se- 
veral Introductory Chapters, relating to the Religion, 
Manners, Customs, and Antiquities of the Greeks; and 
— by copious Notes, and a Map of the Grecian 
mpire. 
Also, fbrought down .to the King’s Visit to Ireland, 
with a Portrait of Dr. Goldsmith, engraved by Heath), 


PINNOCK’S Improved Edition of Goldsmith's HIS-|the F, 


TORY OF ENGLAND, on the same approved plan. 
Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. price 6s. bound. 
mA We notice this new edition of a valuable Work, 





After:giving two long extracts, the Reviewer adds 
“ We trast these epi passages are enough to ex 
cite an weed reader’s curiosity to have a sight of 
the inw they occur. Weassure the author 
‘at we ourselves shall look with no small interest to 
the sppearance of his next -work.”—Black wood’s Mag. 
London : Published by Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
Of whom may also be had the following Novels: 
1. The Sisters.4 vols, Bvo. 11. 8s. 
Semin Peete “Historical Welsh Tal 
ell, an storical Wé é of 
England’s Troubles. 3 vols. 18s, 





we it to be one of the most complete 
books of the kind for education that has ever issued 
from the press, and the improvements so copious as to 
merit a distinct eulogiam. The Editors deserve every 
praise for the pains r they have bestowed in 
perfecting the publication; and we feel confidert that 
the sixteenth will be followed more rapidly than it has 
been preceded, by many other editions,”—Lit. Gaz. 
Exercises on each of the above, popular Histories, 
containi: a ny se e Dnsetons ae the most 
remarkable Events in the reapeety e » are also 
published in — > aa s. each. 
Printed for G. & W. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, 





gnegne renders the aid of a work like the oat ob- 
viously necessary to every general reader. printed 
uniformly with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
language, of which it may be consideréd an essential 
—- — — work we be oe on Ist Feb. 

2. English Synonymes ined, in 
Order ; with Co} IWectratlopsenkteasblecarece 
= = _— bane vs «4 the same aah. In Bve. 
price 11. Is, Second Edition greatly éuiarged 

3. A Compendious View: of Ueleersal Histery "end 
Literature, in a series of Tables; from the German of 
G. G, Bredow, Professor of in the University 
of Breslau, &c. To which is ‘a Table of Pain- 
ters, arranged in Schools and Ages, compiled 
the French Notes of Matthew Von ; &e. ByM 
James Bell. In folio. Price 11. 10a. half-bound ia. 

4. A Geographical Synopsis of the World, and Topo- 
graphical View of Great Britain.and Ireland; exhibit- 

the extent and grand Divisions of the World, 
with a comprehensive Description of the Four Quar- 
ters of the Globe, and the principal Islands belongin: 
to each, with an Astronomical Ker of the Son an 
Planets; particularly adapted for Libraries, Public 
Offices, &c. On a large sheet, price 7s. coloured in 
divisions ; 10s. 6d. on a roller, or 14s. if varnished: 

5. A Chart of GeneralHistory, Ancient and Modern. 
By Joseph Guy. The 3d edit. copreeted. On a latge 
sheet of Colombier paper, and coloured, price 7s.; on 
canvas and roller, 10s. 6d.; ditto varnished, Ide, 

6, Ostell’s New General Atlas; ¢ distinct 
Maps of all the principal States and Kingdoms throagh- 
out the World, from the latest and. best suihorites, 
including Maps of Ancient Greece, the Roman Empire 
and Canaan or Judea; the whole conn Epgrev 
upon 30 Plates, royal quarto, and beautifully coloured 
Outlines. Price 18s, neatly half-bound; or full co- 
loured, price M. Is. 

7. A French and English and 
Dictionary: By M. de Levizae. A New Edition tho- 
roughly revised and improved ; the Two Parts carefully 
collated, with the indication of all the irregularities of 

rench Pronunciation. By C. Gross. Second 
Edition, price 10s 6d. bound. 

8. A General Pronouncing Dictionary. By W. En- 
field, M.A. Author of “ Elements of Natural Philoso- 
phy,” &c. &c. Price 4s. bound. 

9. England Described; a concise Delineation pf 
every County in England and Wales; with an Account 
of its most important Products, Notices of the princi- 
pal Seats, and a View of the ‘Transactions, Civil and 
ens, &e. M.D. 

an 


lish and French 


Os. 6d. 
11. A Chart of General History. By the Same. 10s, 6d. 








ANASEASTOS ; er, Memoirs of the Mo-|"] HE 


rts for Jahn Murray, Albemarie-strest. 











THE Liv Sof PUAYDN and MOZART. 
Printed for Murray, Murray, Albewarle- street. 
the Press, 
Life of Rossini. By the same Author. Svo. 
vole, 8vo. 36s. Third 
LiFe of of the ht Hon. WILLIAM P PITT. 
; GE TOMLINE, D.D 
Bishop of Winchester. 
rt ih —— Albemarle-street. 
0. 15s. Third Bai 
rpHE Dial DIARY Y of pes “INVALID: a in 


Pe: eng Soe ee Y Mar inews. bejestriand, 
rance 


Fellow of 
Printed for Jom Murray, Albemarle-street. 4 
Bvo0. 28s, Third Edition, 
NARRATIVE of the Operations ‘and Re- 
cent Discoveries within the ree, rane 
N= og Excavations in ain Fore sat 


Printed for Joka Mer Marray, Albemarle-street. 


rpPHE ENCHANTED F FLUTE, with other 
Poems; and _ from La F ne. 
By Mrs. E. P. WOLF. ‘AN. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
AGATHA, a Novel. In3 vole, price 12s. b 


In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. Fifth Edition, 
GKETCH BOOK, by Georrrey Crayon. 
Printed ma “og conve, Albemarie-street. 


New Editions of 
Sketch Book 2 vols. 8vo. Pres 
Braceb' bridge Ball, 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 
a 2 vols. small 8vo. 16s. 
price 8s.6d, New Edition, 
[HE FALL of Of JERUSALEM, ™ a Dra- 
matic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, Pro- 


fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
gmt for John Murrey, Albemarle street. 


Andioch, Ove. Be: 6. 


Printed for te +t time, uniformly and handsomely, 
5 vols. 8vo. 2. 125-6 
"THE POETICAL WORKS - of the Rev. 
GEOKGE CRABBE. 
. ©. Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Also, a New Edition, 8 vols; small 8vo. 2i. 8s. 
-one Plates sby Westali and Heath, to illustrate 
both Editions, 2/. 2s. 


Handsomely printed bra 4 nee 8vo. with a Portrait, 


"THE POEMS of the Right Hon. Lord 
BYRON. At the — time, a New Edition also 

in 5 vols. small 8vo. 35s. 

AE * The Tragedies, to complete the above, may be 




















parately. 
Printed Yor Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Second Edition, with numerous Plates, Wood-cuts, 
Di &c. 3'vols. 8vo. 20. 5s. 
Ame L of CHEMISTRY, containing 

vy ghd Facts of the Science, arranged i in the 
Order's ja which bg en ul in 
the Lectures at % oe MORANDE, 


W. T. BRAND 
Secretary to the Societ Profesor of Chemistr 
at the atop titation, fe &e , 


Printed for John Murray, Lisenatbottent, 





trated 








ess CA 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








ae, LITERARY PO POCKET BOOK for 


Contents:—Town Calendar—Waiks round 
be a Anecdotes, &c. To- 
saraly ob the s if aed ote on bperee per with Literature, 

other useful info: 
Sy Otter, Vere-street, pececanedd 
sold by ai and Stationers 


Ia 1 vol. 18mo. with a frontispiece, designed by Uwins 
and engraved by Horsbu ar 2s. boards. 
[LETTERS from a LADY to her NIECE ; 
L*t Practical Hints, intended to direct the 
Female Mind in the Pursuit of Attainments conducive 
to Virtae and Pag | 
Printed eer. & Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
G. & W. B. Whittaker, London. 


In 1 ‘vol. 8vo. yee pe: board, ty Fifth Edition, 


: | (DHE PRINCIPLES of MIDWIFERY. 
Prof.of Ge inte Uaieeeii — ow, &c. 

ers! . 

Speed br Lome ‘Harst, Rees, am, & 
Of whom may oe es, | Ae the same Author, 


Popular D 
of Women and Children. In 8vo. price 9s. boards. 


Miss Jane Porter’s Works. 
The 34 edit. in 4 vols, lzmo. price ll. 11s. 6d. boards. 
[HE PASTOR’S FIRE-SIDE; a Novel. 
By Miss JANE PORTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of. whom may beh ad, by the the same Author, 
us of Woreet, evols. 18s. gg 
2. Scottish Chiefs, 5 vols. 1d. 15s. b 


In Foolscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


A™ ARYNTHUS, the NYMPHOLEPT: 
with other Poems. 

Et vos agrestim presentia numina Fauni, 

Fertée simul Fapnique pedem, = jue Y puelle ; 

Munera vestra cano. g.i. W. 

Printed for wre ag Harst, Rees, Hy; Seer & Brown. 

“The Nympholept is thickly wine with | toed ge? of 
the — ustre ; em — 3 feed —* iyer ihoyin 
taint.” oe Giterery .d ihowt an No. 2:4. hg 
In By 0. .t¥ 4s. 6d. canal, the 6th edit. of 

S 5 or, Persecution. A Tra- 























Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An Essay on tle History of the yen Government 
and Constitution, in 8vo. I4s. the 2d edit. 

The Life of William Lord Russell, with some Account 

of the Times in which he lived. The Third Edition, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, ll. Ls. boards. 
Also, just published, in 8vo. price 12s. the 3d edit. of 

‘The Life of Lady Russell, by the Editor of Mad. du 
Deffand’s Letters ; with Letters from Lady Russell to 
her Husband, Lord Russell, &c. &c. 





Mr. Moore’s New Poem: 34 edit. 8vo. price 9s. bds. 
[HE LOVES of the ANGELS. A Poem. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 

“It aaupenes after the sons of men had multiplied 
in those days, that daughters were born to them ele- 
t aud beantitul ; and when the angels, the sons of 
eaven, beheld them they became enamoured of them.” 
"The Book of Enoch, Chap. 7, Sect. 2. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, ‘Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, the Eleventh Edition of 
Mr. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, in 8vo. price I4s.; and 
Illustrations of the same, by Westall, price 12s. 
Also, The Irish Melodies, Foolscap, price 8s. bds. 
In afew days will be published, 
__ Illustrations of “ The Loves of the Angels,” from 





n 8vo. Sth edit. 

KRUITZNER, aTaie. By HARRIET LEE. 

“ The following Drama is taken entirely from 
Kruitzner,a Tale by Miss Lee. When I was you 
(about fourteen, I think,) I first read this Tale, whic 
made a deep impression upou me; and may, indeed, 
be said to contain the germ of much that I have since 
written. 1 have generally found, that those who had 


read this Tale, d with me in their estimate of the 
singular power of mind and conception which it deve- 
lo Amongst those whose opinions agreed with mine 


‘this story, I could ‘mmeation some very high names ; 
but it is not necessary, nor indeed of any use, for e 
one must judge according to their own feelings. 
merely refer reader to the original story "thet he 
may see to what extent I have borrowed from it; -_ 
am a4 unwilling that he should find ge 
perusing 


ded. pe BA ted Bree Pr i 
uni PP ’s face to 
Werner.— ted for John vin rene Brace 


by R.Westall, Esq. ; engraved by Mr. Charles 
Beak in 8vo. 5s. A few Proofs will be taken off. 





T= IN NKEEPER'S ALBUM; arranged 
“ ublication by W. F. DEACO 
all f not take mine ease at ihe Inn?”’ 

Co bet. :—Introduction—The Old Lady—Rosalie— 
Fall of the Leaf—The Coachman—The Devil's Coach— 
Character of the Common-place Man—Reading School 
revisited—The Landlord of the Windsor opr 
yen f in Love—The Schoolmaster—The Ball Roon— 
A dall Day in London—The Midnight Murder—On the 
Religious and Moral Propriety of being Drunk—The 
Village Girl—Sporting Sketches of Wales—Twm John 
Catty, the Welsh Rob Roy—Poetical Anodynes—Llan- 
saddon Churchyard—The Village of Li ack, a 
Sketch from Natare—The Weird Assembly o Llyan- y- 
Van—The Adventures of Achilles, a Hyde Park Ro- 
mance—L’Envoy. 

Published 


teen mao 

In 8vo. Third Edition, 9s 

Sy Mesncepem | of CHAS. BUTLER, Esq, 
f Lincoln’s Inn. ° 

Printed for John Marray, Albemarie-street. 





'yron.—In 8vo. 
MEMorrs of t the LIFE and WRITINGS 
of the Right Hen. LORD BYRON. With Anec- 
dotes of some ef his Contemporaries. 
“We do not believe that the Author has once swerved 
from the truth ; and if he has decided on his Lordship’s 
merits boldly, ‘he appears to have done so with good 
judgment and strict impartiality. We do not hesitate 
to allow that the portrait here exhibited is a correct 
and spirited likeness.”—New Times.—— The Work 
will amuse ,. its critical strictures and its tasteful 
quotations, while the moral jr tec pie which are ex- 
pressed with regard to the conduct and productions of 
the Bard, entitle bE » unqualified approbation.” —Cou- 
rier, Augast 27 
Printed tor Henry ¢ Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. price 24s. 


[SABELLA, a Novel. By the Author of 
*Rhoda,”’ “ Plain Sense,” and “ Things by their 
right Names.”’ 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. London. Of whom, 
as all Booksellers, may be had, lately published, 
2. Rhoda, a < “ey by the same Author. Second 
Edition, 4 vols. 288 

3. Graham Hamilton, a Tale. 2 vols. lés. 

4. Carwin, and other American Tales. B 
Brown, Author of Wieland, Ormond, Arthur 
&c. in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 

Also, by the same Author, new Editions of 

5. Wieland, or the Transformation. 3 vols. 18s, 

6. Ormond, or the Secret Witness, 3 vols. is. 

« Brown’s novels are of a very peculiar kind: We 
cannot help pronouncing them to be a very singular 
literary curiosity.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

7. Country Neighbours, or the Secret; a Novel. By 
Miss Burney. 2d edit. 2 vols. 16s. 


c. B. 
ervyn, 





In 12mo. price 8s. boards, 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM of COOKERY, 


on a Plan entirely new ; consisting of an extensive 
and original Collection of Receipts in Cookery, Con- 
fectionary, &c. with Bills of Fure tor every Day in the 
Year. ‘To which are now added, Tables of Articles in 
Season, and the Mode of Dressing Turtle never before 


given in any Work of the kind,) Bills of Fare. for 
of and Bills of Faré of Eco- 
nomical és, to sui fhe most Priyate Families: 
By JOHN SIMPSON. 
Londbn: Printed for Npaldwio. Cradock, &, Joy; 
Hatchard & Son; W. Anderson; Rudwell ‘& Martin ; 


J. Booker; and T. Hughes. 

*,* This Work comprises the result of the Author's 
Practice and Experience in the service of the late Mar- 
quis of Buckingham, and includes Entertainments given 
to the Prince, of Wales and other Royal Personages. 
The Bills of Fare are displayed in Tables exactly as 
the Dishes were placed ; and exhibit a rich yariety, 
which may be ad d for selection 
for less splendid d Tables. The Bills of Fare for Deserts 
are quite a novel feature. 








Jesus Christ the only true Object of Christian Worship. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


"THE “ DOCTRINE of the NEW JERU- 
SALEM res: ey the LORD,” translated from 
the Latin of the manuel Swedenborg, proving 
incontestably y soma ‘the Sacred Scriptures that Jesus 
Christ is the only true atest of Christian Worship. 

Published by W. Simpkin & R. Marshall, Station- 
ers’-Hall-Court, Ludgate-street. 

There is no point of theology more firmly maintained 
by the great body of Christians than this; that our Lord 
ogy = Christ is both God and Man: but it still remains 

o be determined whether He is the only God, to 
heut divine worship should be exclusively addressed. 
This most important question, upon a right decision of 
which the unity and peace of the Christian Church 
so essentially depends, is, in the above work, decided 
in the affirmative, in a manner the most luminous and 
convincing. To the Christian, whose mind has been 
distracted by the worship of T’hree Divine Beings, the 
above Work will prove an inestimable guide to the 
One, Only, True Object of Christian Worship, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, in Whom, as the Apostle declares, dwell 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 


London: Printed for the 1 RERIEES, and Published 
every Saturday, by W. A RIPPS, at = Literary 
Gazette Office, 362, (Exeter Change) S 3 and 
7, re Moulton Street, Oxford Street ; tae also 
byE . Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; 
and J. Chappell & Son, 98, Royal Exchange. 











by Thomas M‘Leap, 26, Haymarket, 





B. BENSLEY,, Printer, Bolt-Court, Fleet-Street. 
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